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PREFACE. 


Having been entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of a school, it struck me while selecting 
text books for the various classes, that the 
first history which should fall in the hands of 
the little boys of our Anglo-Bengali schools, 
ought to be a history of Bengal. The pupils 
should read the history of their own country, 
before commencing that of a foreign nation. 
There are many things in the history of 
Bengal that are of some Import to the future 
life of a child, things independent of the 
change of kings or the fighting of battles. 
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PHeSACE. 


Finding that a proper history of Bengal 
for the young boys of our schools is a 
lUratum, I have undertaken the compilation 
of this little book. I have kept in view jhat 
the history should neither be too much 
elementary in its character nor too much 
overcrowded with facts; that it should be 
simple and interesting. 

I have laboriously tried to collect the facts 
from the best authentic sources; and attempt¬ 
ed to treat them in a way to engage the 
attention and fix them in the men>ory so 
that the study of larger treatises by them 
later on may be rendered easier. 

The labours and researches of many 
eminent writers and anti< 3 uarians, such as' 
Dr. Buchanon Hamilton, Dr. Rajendra Dal f 
Mittra, Sir William Hunter, Mr. E. V. WeM- 
macotti Professor 61ochman> Babus Kiasori 
Chand hjEittra, Bhawani Charan Bandyopa- 
dl^ay, Jlajkrishna Mukhopadhyay and others 
have thrown a Hood of light on the obscure 
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period of Bengal history. The materials 
obtained from their writings I have made the 
basis of the Hindu period. 

Jn compiling the Muhammadan and Eng* 
lish periods, I have freely availed myself 
of the materials derived from the various 
reports published by Government, and from 
the admirable Statistical Account of Bengal 
by Sir William Hunter. 1 have consulted 
also the works of Professor Blochman, Mr. 
Toynbee, Rev. J. Long, Dr. Marshman, 
Mr- Stewart, Sir J.W, Kaye, Captain Lewin, 
Captain Macpherson and many others. 

The history of Bengal is replete with facts 
to teach the young pupils the lessons of 
loyalty, and that the happiness of a country 
mainly depends upon a setded government 
If I have succeeded in teaching them to love 
their own country, and to honor and respect 
the Government which has conferred upon it 
innumerable benefits, all I have aimed at 
will be attained. 




In conclusion, I beg to express my great 
obligations to my friends Babus Rajani Kanta 
Rai, B. A. and Srigopal Chatterjea, m. ^ for 
the help they have rendered in my offering 
this little book to the public, and to Lieut.- 
Colonel J. Waterhouse, ii. s. c., for his kind 
permission to have the Map of Bengal litho¬ 
graphed in the Surveyor-General's Office. 


S. V. SAKKAIt 


M.vKieu^AMj I yulift 
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STUDENT’S 

HISTORY OF BENGAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PHYSICAL FBATURSS OF iBNCAL.^ITS AREA, CLIMATE^ 
CHIEF STAPLES A1<D CENSUS. 


Boundartes.'-Bei^ol indudds the four groat pronoces 
of Bengal Proper, Behar, Orissa, and Chutii N^ur, 
and is bounded on the north by Bhutan and Nepal; on 
the east by Assam sod the mountainous region of 
Northern Burma; on the south by the Bay of Bengal, 
Madras and the Central Provinces; and on the 'west by 
the NortlvWestern Provinces and the Ceotral India. 

Ar^—Its area is 150,58$ square miles exclusive of 
the area of large rivers and of the Sunderbans, which is 
esbrnated to be 5,976 square miles. Besides the above 
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under direct British rule, there are territories gostrned Iry 
scniHIndependent chiefs. These arc the principalities of 
Kuch Behai and Hill Tipperah, situated respectively on 
i the norih-eastem and eastern boundaries of Bengal. 
There are also two groups of petty .(itatcs which lie to 
the south and south-west of the prOTlnco. They arc the 
Tributary States of Orissa and of Chutid Kdg^jur. ‘Ibc 
area of these territories is 36,634 seiuarc ralles. The area 
of whole Bengal may thereforeI>c stated lobe 193,198 
sriuare miles, including the Sunderhans. 

Rivers.—The C/augrt enters J^*cr Bengal near (hlw* 
pur; shortly after, k receives* (higra on the north hank, 
the Son on the south, and the (landak ^ain {>n thu nortit. 
at Hdjipur. The Kusi joins it l>c]<>w Jihagaipnr; after 
which the river turns the comer of the Rssjinaiial hills and 
assumes a southerly direction, till the Bht^irati flop's away 
to the west to form the Hugh, and the main stream 
continues south-east to Goalanda, where the Jamuna, the 
principal branch of the Brahmaputra, is met. Aljout a so 
miles from its mouth, the Canges spreads out into numer* 
ou» branciics, forming a dcltx The navjgahlc sirunins 
which fall into the Ganges intursoet thu country in every 
diaction and afford abundant focihiks for imcrnal com* 
munication. The lower n^ion of the Ganges is the 
richest and most productive ponion of Bengal, and 
abounds in ^'aluablc produce. 

The lirehwapuira is formed by the union of scvml 
great staams. It Hows cowards thu south-west through the 
length of the Assam valley; after which k turns round 
the Garo Hills and then proceeds due southwards to its 
junction with the Canges near Goalanda. 
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The Ftni, which separates Tipperah awl NoakhaJi 
from Chittagong Ms into the east of the Baj of Bengal 

The Karnafuliy oa which Chlttagoi^ is situated, rises 
in (he north-east of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and after 
a westerly and south-westerly course falls into the Bay 
of Bengal. Its principal tributary h the Kalda. 

The after a very circuitous course also enters 

the Bay ten mikes south of Karnofuli, 

The rivers of the western side of the Gangctic delta 
have little or no conacttlon with the main water 
system of the country. The DuHttdJ/k, the Rri^HamiH 
and the AVA/ffArh* or A'/rwar all join the Hugli between 
Calcutta and Sngar Island. They have sprung from (be 
plateau of Chutli Kdgpur. 

The is the most vrcsterly, and for commercial 

purposes the most important channel, by which the 
Ganges enters the Bay of Bengal. It takes its distinctive 
name near the town of Sontipur, a little above the point, 
where the Bfiasiraii joins the ^atabhar^ at a distarree of 
about I so miles from the sex The stream thus formed, 
represents throe wc-itern distributaries of the Ganges— 
(:) the Bhagiroti^ (a) the /nlangi, and (3) the pan of the 
Maiabhanga which branches off in the Nadiya district 
Proceeding south fromSantfpur it divides Murshidabad 
from the Hu^ district until it touches the district of 
94 Pargemahs. It then proceeds almost due south to 
Calcutta, next bonds to south-west, and Anally turns 
south, entering the Bay. 

The Subanarekhd, the.ff<T;hr«ai andthe of 

Orissa, have a direction generally parallel to one another, 
and a south-easterly course The two former rise in 
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Cbutii Ndgpur and tht latter rises in the Central 
Provioces. 

The Mohananda, which passes through the Datjilmg 
district, is a smaU stream, and loses itself in the sand 
of the TerdL 

mountains.—The Himdiaynn Chain vary in elevation 
from Darjiling, 7, x67fl above sca-lcvel to lofty Kinchin* 
jingo, ad,GOO ft. higli. 

Siwhdl is a long undulating range of hills in the 
Darjiling district. 'n»« main peak is 8,607 feet above 
sea-level. Its summits arc locally known as the Baru and 
Chdta Durkin. 

The Sinekulid range in the Jalj)iguri district forms the 
boundary iKtween British territory ruvl Bhutan, 

The RajmM bills cover an area of 1,366 square 
miles, from the borders of Central India to the town of 
Rajmabal round which the Ganges Sows. 

To the south of Chutid N 4 gpur, on the west side of 
Orissa, are the Orissa Tributary Mahals, a hilly coumry 
containing forests of sdl. 

The principal hill ranges in the Chittagong dittrict are 
(i) Che Sitakunda, {%) the GoUas, (3) the Setkania, (4) 
the mskhal, and (5) Ibe T^knaf. Of these the most 
interesting is the first named, containing the sacred peak 
of Chandranatk, 1,155 feet in hcighL 

Hill Tipperah and the Chittagong Hill Tracts arc 
mountainous regions to the east of Bengal. The h^hest 
peak in Hill Tipperah is 3, *00 feet above sca 4 evcl. Dense 
forests cover the whole of these billy tracts. The highest 
hills in the Chitugong Hill Tracts Rang^ran^.dang 
(« 789 ft.) and Lurain-Tang (a, 35 5 feet), The majority of 
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the inhabitants of these tracts are either Chakmas oi 
Maghs, both of which races profess the Buddhist religion. 

Plains.—The greater part of Bengal and Behar consists 
of unhtterrupted flats, subject to inundation. The 
Dacca division is so fertile that it has been called the 
granary of Bengal. If a line be drawn soathwartla 
between Bankura and Cardwan, and carried on past Meri- 
nipur ajtd down towards Balasor, it will be noticed that 
to the west, the ground partakes of the character of the 
Chutid Nigptir plateau, granite bcli^ found overlaid with 
sancliaoTtc containing iron and coal in great abundance. 

Lakas.—The lake is situated in the south-east 

comer of the Puri district in Orissa. It is 44 miles long 
and has a mean breadth of 20 miles in Us northern half 
and about 5 miles in the southern. Its area is 344 square 
miles, increasing to about 450 during the rainy scoson. 
The average depth U from 3 to 5 feet and nowhere it 
exceeds 6 feet. 

The Sait WaUr Lake in the district of *4 Parganohs is 
6ve miles east of Calcutta between the Hugli and 
Bidhyadhari rivers and covers an area of about 30 square 
miles. A part of the Like is in course of reclamation by 
the 8ew;^c of Calcutta being deposited in it. 

The most remarkable jhiii are in Rajshahi, jessore and 
Bakargang. 

Climate.—— Although the Province nf 
Bengal is situated almost cr^rely without the tropical 
Zone its climate is characteristically tropical. 

hi^ humidity of the atmosphere in 
Bengal has become poverbial. The absolute humidity 
of t^ atmosphere is greatest on the coast of Orissa and 
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the Sunderluas, and diminUhes i&lftnd as the distance 
from the sea increases. 

Bain-fall,—The districts of Eastern Bengal and the 
Himalayan Terii are those of the heaviest rain*falL The 
lowest rain*faU in the provinces is that of the central and 
southern portions of Behai, including the Mon^yr, 
Gya, Patna, and Saran districts where the annual fall 
very slightly exceeds 40 inches, 

Food GrainS.'-j^/Ve is the prinapa! article of food 
among the Bengalis, There are many varieties of rice; but 
the crop is divided into ^ro main spccies^i^ or early 
and flMoii or winter rice. Another main species is the 
or spring rice. Avtan is of two kinds, MMh and 
^ran. Chhdtan or early aman is the best sort of rice 
and is known as r\iyd or transplanted dhdn, Boran 
Oman is a coarser sort of rice and is known os hm 4 or 
sowa The average ouMum of rice per acre, may be 
taken at 15 mans. The districts of the wbole of Bengal 
Proper and the Province of Orissa (an area of about one 
hundred thousand square miles) constitute the rice pro¬ 
ducing area 

Whsai is an important food staple in Behar, Bhagalpur 
is the chief wheat producing district of Behar, and next 
comes Mongbyr. The only districts from which wheat 
is exported from Bengal are Nadiya and Murshidabad. 

Murtoa and Kodo are both cheaper than rice, and are 
much eaten by the lower classes in Gya and in the 
Giutii Nigpiir division. 

Barky is generally eaten in the form of ekhdiu with 
salt and chillies. Throughout Behar it is one of the 
cheapest food crops. 
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AfaMi that is raaize or Indian com 1 $ cheapest of 
&|] food grains. It is prepared and eaten like barley. 
In Patna and Shahabod, it 1 $ consumed even more than 
barley by the labouring classes. 

Chind and kdon are largely cultivated and coesumed 
in Behar <*nd Chutid Kdgpur. Vnkra i% a coarse grain 
seed eaten by the poorer classes. 

Dai or pulsus are a most importrinl food staple through¬ 
out the whole of Bengal and Behar. The principal pulses 
are Matar, Khtsari, Mmhuri, Afaska/ai, Afug, But or 
Chhala, and Arhur. 

Commercial Staples.—Jure or orgrows well 
in Bcr^ on almost every description of soil San or a 
kind of hemp is grown for Abies. Its chief local use 
is the manuiketure of nets and cordage for boats. 
Dh^nehi or Dhaneha is a hardier plint than jute. Gas/a 
is real hemp whose leaves ore smoked and cause intoxi¬ 
cation. Its seeds produce oil whidi is used for lamps and 
in the manufacture of soap, points and varnishes. In 
Rojshahi the seeds are baked and eaten as an article of 
food but not extensively. Afoihina or linseed is exten¬ 
sively cultivated for its oil Damp districts are not well 
suited for (his plant. Afustard seed is extensively oild- 
vated and consumed by the people. CMon is not 
produced in any of the districts of Berigal; except in Chitta¬ 
gong and Tipporoh Hill Tracts, Cuttack and parts of 
Jalpiguri. Suiar is manufactured both from sugarcane 
artd date tree. The cultivation of the date tree and the 
manufacture of date sugar are extensively carried on in 
the districts of Foridpur, Bhagalpur, Jessor^ in parts of 
Nadiya, the 34 Farganahs and Khubo. The sugarcane 
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Of which there nxe several varieties, is grown throughout 
the Province. It is laost extensively cultivated in the 
Patna, Rajshahi and Kuch Behoj and Bardwan divisions. 
Tb^aao is grown more or less e^onsivuly in every distxla 
in Bengal It is gro'm in Rongpur, DInajpur, Da^ 
bhanga, Pumlab, 24 Fnrganahs, the Chittagong KUl Tracts 
andNadip for trade and export. Tga is cultU'ated in 
Rajsliahi and Kuch Bcliar, ChiUngong, Dacca, and 
Cbutii NHgpur divisions. Xnd(i^ is grown in tho dhtrlds 
of Kadtp and Jussore, and throughout Central llogal, in 
Pumioh, and westward in all Dvhar north of tltc (ranges. 
Opium is groMTi and manuftictured in llic valley of the 
Conges round Patna and Benares. 

SUk was once a very important industry in Bengal but 
it is fast declining. The nuuiufacture of silk is carried 
on cbieAy in parts of the Bardwan division, and in the 
districts of Rajshahi, Murshidabad, Maldah and the 
Sanihal Pargonahs- Zae or (lah) is manufactured in thu 
districts of Lohardagga and Manbhuin in the Chutid 
K;^ur ^vision and in the Binkura and Birl)hum dls* 
iricts in the Bardwan division. 

Saltptfn is a chief industry in tho districts of Alazifar* 
pur, Darbhanga, Sann, and Champaran. CiHehona, 
the coltivation of which was introduced as an experimeoc 
io a valley of the Himalayas in ^0 district of Daijiling has 
proved a great success. 

Census.—Tbo tocal population of the Province under 
the Ueulenant*Govemor of Bengal is neatly 7 krvrs. 
The; are distnbuted into Hindus, Muhammadans, Bud¬ 
dhists, Christians, Brahmos, Sikhs, jaios, Jews, Faisis 
and many abor^inal tribes. The Muhammadans number 
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about t krers^ 17 Inks; the Hindus about kr9rsi the 
Buddhists about xyileks; the Chcistlans about /eks,' 
aad tbe Santals, Kols, and other aborigines about 21 leAf. 

Ot the various langus^ Bengali is die motheMongue 
of 3 ifvrf and 64 A?As/ Hindi, Hindusianv and Urdu 
are spoken by about 2 imn, 4$ ^ais; and Uriya by 
about $ 4 l 4 lah. The Ko)arian languages, Santali, Kok 
Manda, and Bhil aro spoken by 2 t }4 fa/u; while 
English is stated to be tlic mother-tongue of about 37^ 
thousand persons. 


CHAPTER tl. 

THE PSESENT C17IL DlVISfOyS OP fiBNCAL AND PORMS OP 
ASUIVISrRATtON. 

CiviJ Divisions.—The Province is divided into 
(i) Regulation Districts, that is districts subject to 
the general regulations and Acts. 

(s) Non*regulation Districts, that is districts to which 
the regulorions and Acts do not apply of their own force 
but to which they may be extended at the discretion of 
government. 

, (3) SeroHndependent and Tributary States, adminis* 
tered or partly administered by British ofRcers, 

0^ I.^Tbe districtsunder the first and second heids 
are grouped together aad formed into divisio&s for purposes 
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EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATION 


of a<ltninistratloi\ over each of which divisioD!^ there i$ a 
Commi»!oner of Rovenuo. They arc— 

I. X. 24 Pnrganahs, 2. Nadir's, 3. Jessorc, 4. ^lurshU 
dabad, 5. Khulna forming the Presidency Division. 

II. X. Bardwan, a. Baakiira, 3. B<r(>huiii, 4. Hugh, 
5, Mudnipur forming the Bardwan I hvi»on. 

III. I. Raj-ihalii, 7 . DInajpur, 3. Rnngi>«r, 4. B.igura, 
$. l’u!ma» 6, Datilllny, 7. Jalpiguri, forming the Rajsliahl 
and Kuch Buhnr Division. 

IV. r. DatT.a, a. Faridpur, 3, Bakarganj, 4. Maiman- 
sing fomihig ihc Dacca Division. 

V. 1. Cluttagong, a. Koakhall, 3. TIpperah funning 
the Chicingong Division. 

VL 1. Mongh>T. 8. Bhagalpnr, 3- Purnlah, 4. Ma!* 
dah, 5, Santat J’arganahs forming the Bhagnlpur l^lviHion. 

VII. i. Pama, a, Gya, 3. Shnhabad, 4. Mazafarpur, 
5. Darbhanga, fi, Saran, 7. Champaran forming the Patna 
Division. 

VIII. I. Cuttack, 8. Puri, 3, Balasor fonning the 
Ohssa Division. 

IX. I. Hazaribagh, a. Lohardagga, 3. Manbhum, 
4. SinghhuRi forming the Chutid Ndgpur Division, 

Class II. Under the second head come the Santal 
Paiganahs and the Hill Tracts of Cliirti^ng, which arc 
still administered under a peculiar system, and the districts 
of Jalpiguri, Darjiling, Hasorlbag, Lolmrdagga, Man- 
bhum, and Singbhum, in which many of the general 
l&ws are at present in force. 

Class III. Under the third head are the Tributary 
Mahals of Orissa and Chutid 

EseoatlTe Adamistpatlon.—Eaeh district is under 
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the conrrol of a DUtrict Officer, whc i$ styled Mf^trate* 
Collector in the regulation districts and Deputy Com* 
missioncr in the non-regulation districts. At the disposal 
of the District Officer are the subordinate magisterial, 
police and revenue authorities. The District Superinten¬ 
dent of Poliec is the head of the police force under the 
Magistrate. The $ui>dtvisional Officers, who are Assist¬ 
ant or Deputy Magistrates in cha^e of divisions of 
districts, exercise in their own jurisdictions the delegated 
power of the District Officer, except in matters of police 
over which they have only judicial and no executive 
controL 

Above the District Magistrates are the Divisional Com- 
miorioners. Their duties are principally those of super¬ 
vision. In the Revenue Department they keep a control 
over the Collector** proceedii^s. The Commissioners are 
in their turn, subject to the orders of the Board of 
Revenue in revenue matters; in other matters they axe 
under the gorernment direct The I.ieutenant-Govemor 
is the head of (he Bengal Government He possesses 
complete authority in all the departments of the Civil 
Administration, He has a Council to make laws and Acts. 

Revenue Admlnistpalion,—The revenues of the 
Province arc derived from the following sourcesthe 
land revenue, the monopoly of opium, excise on spirits 
and intoxicaciag drugs, stamps, salt, income-tax, and the 
Public Works Cess. Of these, land revenue, excise, 
stamps and the iocome taxes are managed by the District 
Collectors, but the opium, customs and salt revenue are 
under special departments. The opium branch !s under 
the management of two Opium Agents, At the head of 
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the Customs U a spedftl Collector. The District Collector 
is controlled by the Revenue Commissioner, who again 
is subject to the orders of the Members of the Board of 
Revenue. The Board consists of two members who are 
each the heids of their own Dciiartracnts. The Senior 
Member U in charge of I^nd Revenue, and the Junior 
has cha^c of all other sources of revenue. 

Criminal Administration.—<^riminnl justice is ad* 
ministered by the High Court, the Courts of Session, 
and the Courts of the various classes of Magistrates. 

Civil Administration.—In respect of civil justice, the 
High Court exercises an apjjcllatc, a legal and equitable 
jurisdiction. Below the Ki^ Court are the Di«rlct and 
Adtlidonal Judge*, the Small Cause Court and SulHjrdi- 
note Judges, and the MurwifTa. 


CHAPTER III 

BAKOa DES.—ITS rSOPLE. 

The Aborigines.—The oldest dwllcre in Bengal 
consisted of many tribes whom the victorious Aryans 
described as Zfasyus, Eak/um, Fitachis, (^e. They 
were the primitive tribes, who, in the absence of a 
race naroe of tbeir own, are called non-Aryans or Aljori- 
gines. The Vedic hymns abound in phrases describing 
them as 'disturbers of sacrifices,’ ‘feederson flcsb,’ 'raw 
eaters,’ 'without gods,’ 'vrithoutrites,'and many other 
scornful epithets. When the lordly Aryans settled in 
the land, they either drove them back to the mountains 
or reduced them to servitude on the plains. Many of 
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primitiTe trib«s exist tt the present day each vith 
its own set of curious customs and religious rites. Some 
are still in the same early stage of human creation, while 
others have made advances In social progress. The prirv- 
cipal of them may be found in the hills lying in the 
Eastern frontier, in the SantaJ Parganahs^ in Chutii N4g- 
pur and Hazarfbrg, and In the Tributary States of Orissa. 

The Hill Tribes* Of Chitta^n^ Hill Tracts.—The 

tril>cs inhabiting the Hill Tracts of Chittagong are divided 
into t'vo classes(i) the Khyoungtha, orChildrcn of the 
Rjvcr, who arc Of Arakancse origin, speak the ancient 
Amknn dialect, and follow the Buddhist religion and 
customs; and (a) the Toungtha, or Children of the 
Hills, who are either aborigines or of mixed origin, speak 
different dialects and are purely savages. 

The of Jumia t Maghs as they are called, 

live in vtllt^e communities, having a rmtj/t or village head; 
The position of r&oja is more an honorable than a pro¬ 
fitable one. He Is chosen by the villagers, and appointed 
by the chief. The rwija decides all petty cases and 
disputes in the village, fieforo their conversion to 
Buddhism they worshipped the spirits of (he hills and 
streams. The dress of the Rhyoungtha is simple. 
The men wear a bome*made cloth rcacliing below the 
knee. Around the bosom of the women is wound a cloth 
about a span wide, the arms and neck being exposed. 


♦ For an elaborate account see 'The Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong and (he Dmllers therein’ by Capt. Lcnia. 
i Jttm is the bill mode of cultivation, 
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Th« parents look about for some young girl to marry his 
son, unless, os Is more often the case, he has fbtud upon a 
partner himself. The Kbyoungtha bum their dead, 
'fheir wntten character is the same as the Jtumicse. 
Their mode of salutation is strange; they apply the 
mouth and nose to the cheek and give a strong inhaJation. 
They do not say “give me a kiss” but “smc)l me.'* 

Of the Tout/gika tribes, souac arc entirely tinder Pritjsh 
control; and some are entiruly independent 'Hicy 
arc the I.ushais or Kukis who arc more jrarely savage:^ 
and unamenable to dvlllration. 'llicir vIlLigcs arc gene* 
rally situatod on lofty hills and aru difficult of acce^ 
The men wear scarcely any clothing, and the petticoat 
of women is scanty, reaching only to the knee. lloiU 
men and women arc given to dancing together. Ujjon 
the women falls the greater part of the labour of life, 
'nibitcllpon is simple; it is the religion of nature; they 
worship the terrene elements. Reverence or respect are 
emotions unknown to them; they salute neither their 
chiefs nor theii elders; do form of greeting exists in 
their many longues, neither have they any expression 
conveying thanks. They attach importance to an oath, 
which is mode upon the things on whudi tlielr very 
existence may be said to depcnd^namcly water, cotton, 
rice and the iAo. Slavery Is common; but the bond 
people are universally treated well 

HUi Tribes of HUi Tipperah.—The hill tribes of 
HQl Tipperah are (2) the Tippernhs, (2) the Hallams, 
(3) the K'ukis, and (4) Che Manipurls. 

Tht The Tippernhs are all of the same 

reiigiOD, and speak the same language differing oaly in 
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minor locai peculiarities. They worship the elements, 
sud) as the god of water, the god of fire, the god of 
forests, the god of earth Sacrifices form an important 
part of their religion ; buffaloes, goals, and fowls being 
the animals ordinarily used for the purpose. Uke oil the 
bill tribes, the village community is governed by the 
headmen. The Tipperahs are passionately foiid of danc¬ 
ing and at the time of their great lorvcsC festival in 
Kovombur the dances are hept up sometimes for two 
days and two nights without intermission. At a marriage 
there is no particular ceremony but a good deal of fuasting 
and dancing. A T'ippcruh widow may remarry. Divorce 
may be obtained among the Tipperahs, as among all the 
hill tribes, on the adjudication of a jury of vills^ elders. 
When a Tipperah dies, his body Is burned at the 
waterside. 

The They are of Kuki origin. Tlielr 

lar^i^^c is a mere dialect of K.uki, and a Kuki and a 
Hallara can readily understand each other. The customs 
of the Hallams are becoming more closely allied with 
those of the Tipperahs, The Hallams and Tipperahs can 
live in the same village, so can KukJs and Hallams, but 
not Kukis and Tipperahs, 

The AVAih—The Kukis of Hill Tipperah are of the 
same race as the Lushais, who live furtlier to the east and 
who call themselves Kochha Kukis. They belong to the 
same class whose accounts we have given already. 

The Colonel Dalton dearly connects the 

present race with the &nd the Kukis. The valley 
was at first occupied by several tribes, but by degrees the 
Meithei became dominank and that name was applied to 
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the entire colony. They have now adopted the Hindu 
faith and they claim to be of Hindu descent. Colonel 
M’Culloch fixes the date of the adoption of Hinduism 
by the Manipuris in A. D. 1714. 

The Santals.—"nw Santals are found in the Districts 
of Bhagalpur, the Sanial Varipuiahs, JlirMium, Bankura, 
Hazaritugh, Manbliuin, Mcdiiipur, SingWium, Morbhun], 
and Bolosor. 

In each Santal village there is {i) a JxxgmaHjki whow 
most important duty is ap(nrcnlly to hwk after the morels 
of die boys and girls ; (2) awhose business 
is to attend to the farming arxnngcments, anti to appot* 
don the lands ; (3) a iWr/>w or village (niest. Ancestors 
arc worshippeiJ, or ratlier their memory is honored, and 
offerings made at home by cadi head of a family, llic 
Santals arc not ovcnparticijlar about food, but nothing 
will induce them to eat rice cooked by a Hindu, or even 
by a Brahman. 

An eldest son is always named after his ^ndfathcr; 
other children after ether relations. 'Hic Santals liavc 
adopted as a rite the tonsure of children. CJiild 
marriage is not practised. Utmost lilwrty is given to tlie 
youth of both sexes. The old people, though affecting 
great regard for the honor of the girls, display great 
confidence in their virtue. Unrestmined, they resort to 
markets, to festivals, and village dances in groups. The 
Santals have a proficiency in flute made of bamboo. 
Id front of the Jagmnjfu^s house there Is a dancing 
where the young men and women frequently 
resoR after the evening meal A peculiar ceremony 
is observed during a Santal mairiago and no priest 
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cdBciates ^ it. At the close of the ceremony toe young 
people are thus admonished by one of the sages'oh 
boy 1 oh girl! you are from this day forth to comfort 
each Ollier in sickness or sorrow. Hitherto you have 
only played and worked, now the responsibility of the 
household duties is upon you, practise hospitality, and 
when a kinsman arrives wash his feet and respectfully 
salute him.’ In prosperous seasons a Santal is either 
busy with his cullivatioo, or playing his flute or dancing 
' with the girl's, or engaged in the chase. They solemnly 
burn their dead, and float three fra^ents of the skull 
down the Damodar river, the sacred stream of the race. 

Th© Kandhs* of Orissa-—The aboriginal and semi* 
aboriginal hill tribes of the Tributary Sutes of Orissa, are 
most numerous in the mountainous jungles of Motbhunj, 
Keunjhar and Bod 

The word ‘ Kandh ’ in the aboriginal languages, reeans 
‘mountaineer,* As the Hindu Rajas drove them deeper 
into the recesses of the hills, the tribe split up into three 
sections. The weaker of them remained as a landless 
low caste in the new Hindu principalities; another class 
obtained militaiy tenures, and formed a peasant militia 
such as that which s^in and again beat back the wave of 
Musalman conquest from Orissa; the third wrung from 
their Hindu nc^hbours the position and the privileges of 
hee allies. 

In each family among the Kandhs the absolute authority 
rests with the bouse father. The sons have no property 
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duiing their father’s lifetime; and all the male children, 
inth their wives and descendants, continue to share the 
iathet^s meal, prepared by the common mother. Thu 
patriarchal authority forms the basis of the social structure 
of the Kandhs. Tl\cy make the patriarchal olHce heredi¬ 
tary as to family, but elective M to ]H.>r9on. 'I'hc eldest 
son of the patrioxchal family has a prior title co the i>c«t 
but if his character unHt him for Ics duties, he niukcs 
way for an younger brother or an uncle. 1’he Kandh 
patriarch is the Father, the Ma^dKtratc, and the lligh priest 
of bis people. He receives no pay, nor any olluual pri* 
vil^cs other than the respect ajid vcnmiion which 
belong to him. He leads in war; at home he is the 
protector of public order and the arbiter of private 
wrongs. 

Before the English mcroduccd milder bws, disputes 
among the Kandhs were settled hy duels or by deadly 
combats. In case of murder, the duly fell ui>on the male 
kindred to kill the slayer. But the custom of blood-revenge 
was modified by the principle of money comiicnsation. 
Offencus against the person might be made amends for 
by compunsoclon in pro|>cny; and the :<ulTercr had a 
right to live at the cost of his assailant until i>erfuctly 
rocovered. No payment could wi^>e out the stain of 
adultery. The injured husband was bound to put to death 
an adulterer, and to send back his wife to her father's 
house. In ofTciiccs against proiicity the principle of 
restitution reigned supreme. A stolen article must be 
returned, or its equivalent must be paid. A repetition of 
the crime made the crmuDal liable to be expelled from 
bis tribe. 
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The right to ihc soil arises from priority of occupation. 
Kandh tiUage still retains some of the migratory fesiwrcs 
common to the nomadic husbandry of most aboriginal 
tribea When a piece of land shows sig^is o( exhaustion, 
they abandon it and they change their villages once in 
about fourteen years. 

The law of inheritance among the Kandhs is that the 
agricultural sioch and landed property dtscend exclusively 
in the male Hnc, On failure of sons, they go to the 
fadieris brothers, os women are deemed incapable to hold 
rcid property. Tim daughters divide among themselves 
the personal ornaments, money and moveable property of 
their deceased father, and have a right to mnintcnance 
from their brothers while they remain single, together witJj 
the expenses of their marriage. 

The Kandh celebrates birth, nrnrrioge and death with 
ceremonies ajid solemnities ell his own. A Kandh boy 
manics when he reaches his tenth or twelfth year. His 
wife is usually about four years older or about fifteen. 
The bridegroom's father pays a price for the bride; and 
she remains almost as a servant in her father-irxJaw’s 
house until her boy-husband reaches a fit age to live with 
her. Women hold a high position among the Kandhs. 
On the death of a Kandh, his kiivstnen quickly burn the 
body, and on the tenth day give a drinking feast to the 
hamlet. 

Every Kandh tills his o\m land, and heartily despises 
all who follow any occupation save agriculture and war. 
Each Kandh hamlet has certain servile castes belonging 
to it A few families of hereditary weavers (Pans), iron- 
smiths (LoharsX potters (KumbhaisX herdsmen (Cans), 
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and distillers (SuDris) hang about the outskirts of the 
village. A KaiwJb, eating food ]>r«iiarcd }ry their hands, 
and engaging in any of their occupations brings dis¬ 
grace upon himself. 

The sli^flc Vico of the Kandh55 Is dmnkcnncas; and while 
drunkenness Is held to be rt laudable custom among the 
men, in women it is mre and would be ducmeil disgraceful. 

'I'ho Kandhs believe in many terrible gods who dwell 
upon the earth and under the c;»Tl)i, in Die waters and in 
the sky, each and all of wliom must l>c proimlatcd by 
victims. One great ceremony which united the wliole 
Kandh race is the wor>ht|j of the I«k>rth-<Jt»l ajid luiman 
sacrifice formed an IndLsjhjnsihle i>art of the inil)li<: wor¬ 
ship of the Kandiis, As soon the Kandh tribes {wssetl 
under the Jlritlsh rule, the inuciice w:ih put down. To 
Lieutenant S. C. Maciiberson bclorigs the credit of 
extirpating the rito. 

Th® Aryans.—According to the Sfs//vs or Sacrod 
Books, (be Hindu Aryans or Sanskrit speaking race first 
settled in the Panjab and the Korth-Western Provma% 
to the west of the river Saraswotl and northward of the 
VIndhya Mountains. It Is im[>0Rii(>io to hlsiorlcsilly tmx ■ 
their diffusion into Bengal, tlien said to be Inhabited by 
aborigines called AVnrft. According to thu 
Banga, Sunma and Pundra, remote descendants of Jajali, 
the celebrated king of the lunar race were the first immi¬ 
grants into Eastern India and the name Bengal or 

is traditionally derived from Banga. ‘Phe tract of 
country described by these three names does not extend 
further south than a portion of Kadlya, It Is impossible 
however to fix the period when the Aryans arrived, I 
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Although the Bengal inim^ration probably took place 
prior to AlMSUidBris invasion. 

Castes,—The existence of a large nujnber of castes, 
into which the population has now become divided, is 
thus accounted for by the Horans. In the Golden age 
reigned a king naraecl Bana, who taught his subjects that 
the precepts of the Vedas were unfounded; that heavenly 
bliss cons i s t ed of earthly enjoyment, and that death, was 
utter amiihilation. Hitherto there hod only been four 
gfrand divisions among the people, who could not inter* 
marry with each other. Bana, in order to berease the, 
population, sanctioned promiscuous marriages among all 
classes. After Bana’s death, the offspring of these mar¬ 
riages were amnged into classes or castes by his successor 
Prithu. He assigned different occupations to the various 
castes, and many of the castes up to the present day, 
have conlined themselves to their hereditary euiploymeDt 
The Brahmans.—The Vaidik Brahmans formed the 
ordinal priestly class of this part of the country. They 
emigrated from Orissa, before the arrival of the dve 
Brahmans from Oudh. According to one account, it 
was in consequence of their refusal to act as sacriiicial 
priests to king Adisut, on the ground of his not being 
a Brahman, that that monarch brought down the five 
Brahmans from Kanauj. The other account says that 
the Brahmans who dm settled in Bengal, had gradually 
given up the study of the Sacred Lew and become 
degraded, and in consequence of this the five Brahmans 
were imported. In the twelidt century king Ballal Sen 
divided them into classes. The other Brahmans are 
merely descendants of immigrants from the different parts 
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of India. Mnn; of the Brahmans hnva lapsed from their 
h^h rank, and lost the esteem which the name commands^ 
by indiscriminately accepting alms or by ministering os 
priests to the low castes. 

The Ksbattrtyas.—The Kshnitriyas formed the 
second or warrior caste In the ajKiom Sanskrit social 
fourfold classification, but it is believed that no pure 
Kshattriyas exist in Bengal Proper at the present clay. 
Several of the tribe* of the North*WcRtcrn Provinces, 
such M the Rajputs and Marwari or u|H»umry trading 
caste lay claim to the rank of TOihatiriyns, 

The Baldyas.—The Baidyas or physidans come next. 

A Hindu legend relates that Oarar Miinj, a.sage of 
aridcnt times, was much suqmscdat finding his cottage \ 
cleaned out every morning, without l>cingablc to di^^cover 
by whom. Accordingly, one day he hid himself, and saw 
4 Vaisya girl enter the cottage and set it in order. The 
sag? then came forward, and blessed her, and wished she 
might have a son, The girl was unmarried, hut the words 
of the holy man once si>oken could not he recalled. In 
due time she gave birth to a son, called Amritachnrya. 

He married the daughter of Asvrinl-kunvir, the pliysician j 

of the gods, and the modem Baidyas are said to he his j 

descendants. The popular belief, however, is that they 
were the oflspring of a Brahman father and a Vai.'jya 
mother. , 

The Kftya^thas.—The ancestors of the modem Kay- 
asthas are said to have come as servants to the five ; 
Brahmans brought from Kananj by kii^ Adisur. The ; 
Kayasthss of Bengal Proper, the Karans of Orissa, and 
the Lais Kayets of Upper India, are, according to the > 
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old casie classification, writers or deiks. In Bengal 
proper they bold a position higher tban Sudias but lower 
than the Brahcnans. Tbe Kayasthas deny that they axe 
Sudras and assert that they originated from the hayd or 
body of Brahma, the Creator. From Brahma came 
Pradip Muni, who had throe sons, ChUtragupta, Chicran- 
gnda and Scni, the last of whom is claimed to be the 
original ancestor of the Kayosthas on this eirth. As a 
matter of fact, they probably derived their origin from the 
upi>cr classes of the peoj^e. Wealtli, influence, and pr^ 
tension to learning separated them, and formed them into 
a distinct caste. Many of them lay claim to the rank of 
Kshattriyas but such claim to higher rank is common 
with the lower classes. Thus the Dravidiaii Kochs 
believe (liemselves 10 be the descendants of Kshattriyas. 
The Mongolian Monlpuris assert therasclvcs to be the 
descendants of Aijun. The abor^inal Kacharis got 
tbenisehes proclaimed to be tite descendants of Bhim. 
The Kayastlia was not one of tlie castes established 
by Manu. Perhaps society had not been sufficiently 
developed in his time to require a separate writer class. 

Sudr& Castas.—Followirig the Kayasihas come the 
undoubted Sudras, who comprise the large portion of the 
Hindu population, and are dirided into many 
sub-divided into many classes. The Sudra castes were 
originally nine in number, called na^sakt but some of 
them have split up into many sub^visious; in other 
cases lower castes have by their wealth and importance, 
succeeded in forcing themselves into a higher social 
position than that properly belonging to their caste. 
Generally these Sudra castes are divided into three 
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clasesPure Sudras, Intcnn^diale Sudiaa and Low 
Sudras. 

Semi-AboHginal Castes.~M&ny castes appear to 
be semi-aborigines, who have been brought, in the course 
of within the pale of Hinduism. They form the 
very lowest of the Sudra castes and arc utterly despised; 
such as Behara, Pulia, Chanda), Dorn, Dhobo, Kaora, 
Much), Chamar, &c. 

Threefold division of the Hindus.—Thus the 
present Hindu population of Bengal consists of (i) the 
Aborigines or non-Aryans; (?) ihc Ar>'ans chiefly the 
BraJuoans; (3) the mixed Hindus of Aryan and non- 
Aryan extraction. 

The muhammadans.—The Muhammadarus came 
into Bengal in AD., and slncu then tliclf number 
commenced to increase. They consist of the descendants 
of the old A%han and Mughal conquerors of Bengal and 
of convens from low Hindu, aboriginal and Arakancse 
tribes. The Muhammadans arc divided Into two well-known 
sects, Sunnis and Shias. The Sunni Muhammadans arc 
also divided into several classes, according to their 
dcscenL The four principal of these are the following 
Sayyid, claiming descent from Alj, the son-in-law of 
Muhammad; Shaikh, claiming descent from the Khalifas 
Abubakr, Oman, and Otliman; Mirza, or those of 
Mughal extraction; and Khan or Pathan, those claiming 
Af^an descent 

RelJgloas Bivi^on of the People.—The popula¬ 
tion of Bengal, at the present lime, consists of Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Brahma-Samaj followers, Christians, Jains 
and Buddhists. The Hindus are the most numerous 
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seaion of the communjt7. There ate two sects of Hindus, 
who differ considerably from tlieir fellow Hindus, in as 
much as tliey professedly abjure caste. Tliey are the 
Chtuianya Samfraddya Vaiihnavs the Kartibhajis. 
The Muhammadans thou^ divided into two sects, and 
subdivided into dillorent trades and professions, ore not 
recognised as distinct castes. They cat and drinJc togc 
thcr and iutcrraairy. The Christians include Europeans, 
Americans, Eurasians, Kative^hristlans, &c. The iSrak- 
ma-Sama) followers liave been reemited since the year 
18* 9, when Raja Ram Mohan Rai established the 
Brahma Somaj in Calcutta. The Jain religion is followed 
by the Marwaris. The Suddhitf population consists of 
the Magbs, Chinese and Nepalese. The remainder of the 
population coasisis of hill uibes professing aboriginal 
filths. Large numbers of these have now adopted other 
religions. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ANCIENT KINGDOMS OF BENGAL. 

Eafly bistopy.—No written history of Bengal has come 
down to us. Its early history is therefore obscure. 

Important Ancient Kingdoms.—In ancient times 
Bengal was divided into a number of independent king, 
doms, each governed by its own princes. The most 
important of them were Magadfus, Vrijt, Charn^, 
Tripura. Tarnralipta. Malla-Bhumi, Birbhuni, Kamruf, 
Odra, and Bonra. 
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—Both io the Ramayan and the Maha* 
bhorat, Che name 0/ Magadha or modem Jiehar j$ men* 
tioned lu king was Jarasandha whose capital diy 
Gi nbraja, which was in or near the present town Kajagriha 
or Rajgir in the district of Patna, When Oaucama, the 
founder of the Buddhist rel^ion nourished, Ajata Satru 
was the king of Magadha. He built the city of 
pma or Kusumapura. According to the Buddhist 
accounts, when Buddha crossed the Ganges on liis Jaht 
journey from KAjagriba to Vaisali, the two niinislors of 
Ajata Satru wca' engaged in buildi^^ a fort at the WILagc 
of Polflli, as a eheck upon the ravages of Vriju It was 
Hnished in the time of Udaya about 450 H.C lliis Pafali* 
putra is identified with the present city of J’atnft According 
CO the Hindu clironol^ics, Udaya ^vas tlic lhiity*.suv«i«h 
king of Magadha, dating from Sohadeva who was con* 
temporary with the great war of the Mahabharac. The 
thirteenth in succession from Udaya was Chandra Gupta 
who was reigning at Fatahputm when Megosthenes came 
as ambassador from Seieucus Nicator, Che successor of 
Alexander the Great, about the year 300 D. C. Prom his 
writings we can know many things casting at the time in 
this country. The nett account tliat we have of Patna is 
supplied by Kicuen Thsang; the Chinese pilgrim who 
entered cbe city after his return from Nepal about the soth 
February, 637 A. D. At that time, Cite kingdom of 
Magadha was subject to Harsha Varddhana, the great 
king of Kanau;. Since Chen Fatale seems to have slowly 
fallen Into a slate of decay; and in 1266 AD. ic was little 
better chan a nest of robbers, who had to be punished 
by the Mughal Government 
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Vryi.—The people of Vriji wore called Wajjlans. 
The kingdom wns adjoining to Potflliputro. It formed 
part of the great kingdom of Magadha, which extended 
south of the Ganges from Benares to Kiranya Parvata or 
Monghyr, and southwards as for as Kiraiia Suvama or 
Singhbhum. We know nothing more of Vriji and so also 
of many other prlecipalilleti into which Magadha was 
divided. Magadha, however, attained at one time to its 
highest glory and became the central seat of Buddhism, 
during the reign of Asoka, the grandson of Chandra 
Gupta. Asoka made it the slate religiort He supported 
^4,000 Buddhist priests. 

Champa.—Another principality of the Magadha 
kingdom was known os Champx It was the kingdom of 
the Kama Rajas and their fon was named Kamagarb. 
The people in the vicinity pretend, that this Kama was 
the half brother of Yudliisthira by the mother’s side. 
Probably he was a different Kama. Some consider tbat 
the kingdom of Champa coincides with the present 
district of Bhagalpur, others consider it to be the same 
with Anga, or the western port of Birbhum. Perhaps the 
kingdom of Kama may have included both territbries. 
The princes of Champa, were of the Jain religion, as 
Vasupuj^a, the twelfth great teacher of that school was 
bom at their capital, and many monuments of that religion 
are in the vicinity. Near Bhagalpur is Champonagar where 
there is the mausoleum of a Muhamniadan saint It 
contains pbces of worahip of the religion which prevailed 
during the government of the Kama Bajas. It is related 
that here the husband oI Behula died, stung by a serpont; 
but she restored him to life in virtue of her faithfulness. 
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Even at the present day a fair is held here in her 
honor. 

Tripura.—Another kingdom was Kamabnka or 
Kami Ha or Tripura. The name Trfpum, now corrupted to 
Tipperah, was probably given to the country, in honor of 
the goddess THpuresvari the mistress of the three worlds. 
The remains of the temple of the goddess still cxi»t ai 
Udaipur the old capital. The Rajas of Tripura claim 
their descent from Urujha son of Jajntl. Triloctian 
was the king whose name w mentioned in the Maha- 
Wtarai. It is impoMibWto define the limits of the andent 
kingdom of 'I’ipperah, but when it rose to its highest 
power, its conquests extended from the Sundcrlxms in 
the west to Arakan in tlte ea.st and from Kammp in 
the north to Arakan in die south. The military fame 
of the Tripura Rajas rose to its greatest height during the 
sixteenth century when Raja Sri Dhyan invaded with 
success the countries to the north, cast, south and wwt 
of Tripura. T^e present semUindependent Raja of 
Hill Tipperah is a descendant of this line of kinga 
TamPilipla.—In arKient times Tainralipta was a 
famous city and is mentioned in the sacred UTitings of dre 
Hindus. It was the Sanskrit ruiine of Tamitik, and wns 
a Bhuddhist maritime port. From here the Chinese 
pl^im Fa Hian took shipping to Ceylon in the early 
part of the fifth century. Numerous wealthy merchants 
and shifM^wners resided here and carried on an extensive 
over^sea trade. In 635 A. D. the Chinese traveller 
Hlouen Thsang found the dty washed away by the 
«*cean. It has since been reforraed and the sea is now 
fully sixty miles distant. The earliest kings of Tamluk 
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belonged to the Peacock dynasty and were KshtitCrtya by 
caste. The last of this line Hisankha Norayan died 
childless. At his death the throne was usoiped by a 
povrerfiil aboriginal chief natnod Kalu Bhuiya who was 
the founder of the line of Kaibarta or Fisherkings 
of Tamluk. They were the descendants of aboriginal 
Bliuiyas who embraced Hinduism. There can still be 
seen at Taraluk a very old temple sacred to the goddess 
Barga*Bhima or Kali, situated on the bank of the 
Rupnarayan. Many old religious stories arc told regard* 
ing the sanctity of the place. 

Leg6iid&py Stories.—An ancient legend relates that 
Kjng Yudhisthic once resolved to perform the great anva- 
tnidha fnjna or horse sacrjhce. Aijun was in command 
of the horse^ with a large army. When the army arrived at 
Tamluk, Tomradhwaj a monarch of the Peacock dynasty, 
seized the horse» defeated Ariun and his army and co^ him 
and Krishna prisoners. He carried them in triumph to 
the town but his f&thcr reproved him for darii^ to take 
Krishna who was Vishnu himself. In order to retain 
Krishna and Axjun always with him, the king built a great 
temple and placed their images within it These images 
were called Jishnu and Nanyon,—the former meaning ‘ the 
victorious' is Aijuti and the loner Krishna Another 
Hbdul^ndis told about the sanctity of the place. When 
Mahadeva destroyed Dakshaandcut his head, the severed 
head lived in his hand, as Daksha was a Brahman. He 
visited ad the saaed places but was unable to release 
himself. He then performed austerities io the Himalayas 
as a penance for his sin. Vi^nu appeared to him and told 
him to visit TamralipOL He did so, bathed in a pool 
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between the temples of Ba^-Bhima and Jishnu-Narayan 
and Daksha’s head fell from his hand. This pbcc was 
hence called Ka^l Mochan or the ^Release of the Head.’ 
In course of tine the lirers ^\'ashed awa^ the site 
Filgriros still bathe in the river where the old Vishnuvitc 
temple formerly stood. 

QTall&'BhumL'^MaJb.'Bhumi h’os the most ancient 
and most ijnj>ortant kingdom of Bengal. It is now 
included in the districts of Bardwan, Bankura, and 
Birbhum. The family of the Raja of Bishnupur reigned 
here. Traditional account says that the founder of the 
dynasty was Raghunath Sing who derived liis origin from 
the king of Jainagar near Brindahan. The Raja of Jaina* 
gar set out for Punishouam and passed throu^i Btshnu- 
pur. In the forest his wife gave birth to a son whom t)te 
parents left in the woods and proceeded on their journey. 
A woodman named Sh Kasmetia an aboriginal Bagdi 
took (he infant home and reared him. When the child 
reached the age of seven, a Brahman struck with his 
beauty and signs of royalty, took hun to his house. The 
boy used to tend his cattle. One day, a cow belonging 
to R^hu’s herd strayed and the boy, going in search of 
her entered a thick forest and looked in sJl directions but 
could rrot find her. Overcome with faciguo he laydown at 
the foot of a tree and fell asleep. A huge cobra glided to 
the place and shaded his face from the rays of the sun by 
erecting its hood. The Brahman, missing die boy, went 
out in search of him and to his horror found the d^ly 
snake, with hood erect, as if to strike him. When be 
approached, the snake coniiacted its hood and glided away 
and die boy started up. One day the boy found a golden 
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brick in a watercourse. The Brahman from i\\ these 
UDderstood that the child would in future be a great man. 
Soon after cbe abongionl king of the place having died, 
hi$ funeral feast was celebrated with pomp. The Bahnon 
taking (be bo/ Raghu with him, ^vent to enjoy the feast. 
\Vhen the Brahman was in the middle of his repast the 
late king’s elephant seised Roghu with his trunk and 
approaclicd the empty throne and carefully placed the Ud 
on it The multitude took this act of the elephant to be 
the will of God and crowned the boy on the spot Rogliu- 
naih Sing (Lerefore was the first Aryan kbg of Bishnupor, 
He is known in history as the king of the Dagdis. He 
was the fint of a race who retgned in Cishnupui nearly 
1100 years. The kingdom is also called Jur^e Mahals 
or forest country, The city of Bishnupur was strongly 
fortified, the remains of which still exist. The old 
Rajas dug many tanks, built many temples* encouraged 
erode and improved the fortifications. £?en by the 
Muhommadoo Nawobs tb^ power was acknowledged- 
Tbey were formally exempted frorn personal attendance 
at the court of Murshidabod and appeared by a represen¬ 
tative at the Durbar. 

Birbhum.—Birbhumisknovnas a place of heroes and 
B^dis. They wore long hair and silver dales. For arms 
they had spears and javelins. Bir Sing was the first Hindu 
king of Eirbhum and Nagar or Rajnogar was his capital. 
It was a place of considerable consequence and note. 
Many kings and Zamindors owned his power. The ruins of 
palaces, forts and tanks are still to be seen iu Bir^gpur, 
six miles west of the present Suri. After Birsing’s death 
the throne passed into the hands of the Fathon princes. 
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There were other kings who reigned in other part? of 
Bitbhum- During the re^n of the Vaidya family, the 
kings of fiirbhum were Lnusen, Ichhrd Ghosli, Shangai, 
Gidhor and Mallar Slog. But we know Uule more than 
their names. There is still a forest visible on the banks 
of the river Ajai called Senpahan. It contains a temple 
called Ichhai Mandlr and a fort called Shyam Kup Oarh 
said to bo built by lehbai <il\o:th. He was ovur^}o\v*ercd 
by king l^uscn. The event is chronicled in J^Aama- 
vuinjfil by Ghinaram. 

KanJTUp.—Kamrup was the ancient kingdom which 
comprised Rangpiir, Assam, Mani]>ur, Jayantlyn, Cachar 
and pans of Maimansing and Sylbci. Bhagadatla wns 
its Raja who in the war of the hfahabharat cspotLsed the 
side of Durjyadhan and slain by Arjun. According 
CO Ai’fi-£ AkAari, Bhagadaiia had rwcncy«thrce successors 
in his dyoasty and the Yagicii Tantru gives some very 
misty accounts of the subsequent kings. Of rhe earliest 
kings of (he dynasty there are caces of only one Prkhu 
Raja. The ruins of bis dty lie in the present district of 
Jalpaiguri. 

The next dynasty was that of the Pals whose first king 
was Bhupal or Lokpal. Those of his successors whose 
names are known to us wore Pharma Pal, (iopi Pal, DeS 
Pal, and Mohi Pal The last has immortalized his name 
by digging a large tank called MaMpal It is situated 
in the distria of Pinagepur. An amusir^ story Is told 
about the decline of the Pal dynasty. The last but ene 
of the Pal Rajas was Bhaba Chandrx He was c^led 
Udai Chasdra whence the name of his city Udaipur, now 
filled with uopeoefrable jungle. The Raja was a favourite 
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Qf his goddess, nbom he could visit at any tioie except 
on some forbidden days. But the Raja by nisuke 
visited the goddess on the forbidden day and offended 
her. By the curse of his goddess he and his minister 
lost their common sense. Kis minister va$ named Gaba 
Cliandra. Since then they committed mistakes to every 
thing and did nothing like other men. They slept by day 
and remained arrake throughout the night. Some mer* 
clunts lost their vessels in a storm and the Raja and his 
minister ordered that the potters should compensate them, 
for by the smoke they caused clouds, the clouds caused storm 
and the storm damaged the vessels. Ttro tramllcrs we 
found one day digging the ground for a cooking place, by 
the side of a tank. TheKaja who discovered them at 
once concluded that they vere digging a hole to steal the 
tank, and he sentenced them to be impaled ns robbers. 
The two travellers in the time of danger pbyedacrick. 
Each of them expressed a wish to be impaled on the 
taller of the two poles. U’hen the Raja asked them the 
reason, they explained that whoever ^vns impaled on the 
taller pole, would in the next birth become the lord of 
the whole world, while the other would be bis minister. 
Bhaba Chandra thought that such low men should not 
acquire such supreme dignity and so impaled himself on 
the taller pole. His faithful minister followed his master 
and expired on the shorter pole. Bhaba Chandra’s suC' 
cessor was the lost of the line. The story dearly proves 
that a state of anarchy followed during the reigns of the 
last kings. The Kocli, Mech, Bhot, Lepchi, and 

and other wild tribes then overran Kamnip, 

The next dynasty* had three Rajas.—Nlladhwaj, Chakra- 
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dhwaj and Nilam]>ar. The first /bunded Kamatapur the 
rums of vhich arc situated in IheKuchBohariemtoryon 
the eastern part of iJie Dhnrla river, Nilarebor attained 
to great iwwcr. His dominions included the greater part 
of Knmrup, the whole, of Rangpur as far as Goraghot to 
the south, where he built a fort He laid out a magni¬ 
ficent road from Kamatapui to Goraghat much of which 
is still in good preservation, h forms part of the main 
road between Kuch Behar, Kaiigpur and Bogra. He 
was by the ircadiery of his minister taken prisoner by 
the Afehans. 

Next oamc the Koch to *the front and uniting tindor 
Hajo founded the Kodi or Kuch Behar dynasty, which 
exists to the present day. 

Odra or TItkaia,—Tljoy nre the ancient names of 
the kindom of the Uriya-speaking people. Odra is the 
origin^ name, while Ulkalais its Sanskrit name. Perhaps 
Orissa is the corruption of Odra-desa. Its early history 
is obtained from the palm-leaf record^ that is accounts 
written over on palm-leaves with a shajp iron pen without 
ink. It gives a list of 107 kings of Orissa with exact 
dales for their reigns, from jiox B. C, down to tho pre¬ 
sent day. during the first three tliousand years or up to 
57 B.C twelve kings are said to have reigned in Orissa, 
each reigning on on average a little more than 350 years. 
l*he reign of the fine king Sankat Desva, is assigned 
from 1^07 to 1407 B, C. During the reign of bix suc¬ 
cessor Cflutaina Deva, the Aryans pushed their way 
down to the Godavari river. These [Sanskrit-speaking 
colonists marched down the valley of the Ganges and 
skirting round Bengal, reached Orissa. About 500 years 
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before the Christian era, Cbe palm>leaf record says^ 
Yavonas invaded Orissa under one Rakta-Bohu. Ic lias 
been concluded tbu these Vavnos were the Greeks or 
Greco-Bactriaos. 

The [>criod of the Yavana inroads into Orissa is 
contemporary ^ith the establishment of Buddhism in 
tlie province. This was the period, during which the 
Buddhists honeycombed the mountains and excavated 
the rock monasteries of Orissa. This was the period of 
defeat and degmdotion to the Brahmaoical ioitb. 

The expulsion of die Yavana dynasty from Orissa 
was completed in 474 A. D. and the rcstonxUon of tbe 
Brahmanical faith commenced. Yayati Kesari was the 
Kajawho expelled tbeVavanas and was the founder of 
the Kesari or Lion dynasty. After a struggle of 150 
years beween Bhuddbism and Brahmanism the latter 
again established its supremacy. Tbe founder of the 
IJon dynasty sought out the image of Jagannath in the 
jur^les where it lay hidden during the Yavana occupation 
and brought it back to Puri in triumph. He commenced 
the construction of the great temple at Bhuvanesvar. 
The earlier kings of the lion dynasty held their court 
som^mes at Bhuvanesvar the ciry of Temples dedicated 
to Siva in the Puri district and sometimes at Jajpur 
situated on the Baitarini river. A king of this dynasty 
named Nripa Kesari who reigned between $4: and 
953 A D. founded the city of Cuttack, still the capital 
of Orissa. His son Makar Kesari construaed the 
masonry embankment of the Mabanadi river, several 
miles long, by blocks of hewn stones to protect the city 
from inundation. This embankment exists to th <3 
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prcicni time. iktriclhav was the K<'ija vho 

sfrcngtlkcnud the capiuU by building the fortress of 
Saiangarh between 971 and 989 A. P. About 500 years 
after Matsya Kesari bulU the massive bridge by which die 
pilgrims enter Puii at this day. The d)na.sty came to an 
end with Subama Kesari who died childless in 1132 A.P. 
and was succeeded \ y Chorganga wlio in^adcd the 
kingdom and conquered it. 

family name of the new d>Tiasiy wxi Oan^-pfinsn 
or OangulJC line. Chor-ganga ap|)uars from an inscription 
CO have carried his arms into the ^l^ustern f 3 istricts of 
Bengal and to have socked Bardhrunan icleniifiud as the 
dly of Hardiran. His son Hangeswar carriud his con¬ 
quest far and wide. His territory rixitdicd from the 
Godarari to the Gangctic valky and embraced the whole 
eastern coast of Indvt Annuga Bhim I>eo the fifth 
monarch of the dynasty, wlto reigned between 1175 and 
1202, built the present temple of Jagonnath. Prorap 
Rudra Deva was the last king of the Gangctic line who 
reigned from 1504 to 1532 A. T>. The king jii his early 
years leaned to the Buddhist creed but was convcited by 
the great Vishnuviic reformer Chaitanya who vhltcd Ihiri 
at this time. He left 32 sons two of u honi succeeded him 
for about a year a«pjcce. The prime minister sooner or 
later murdered every male member 0/ the family and 
himself seized the kingdom 1534 A- D. About 24 years 
after, the hcrce Muhammadan general Kala Pahar, 
swept like a wave across the Province, threw down the 
temples, smaslied (he idols, drove Jt^mtath himself into 
biding and exterminated the last of the independent 
dynasties of Ohsaa. 
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Ban^'desa or Beng:al Proper.—l‘here isatradi- 
liojt, Ihai in th€ east of Bengal the celebraied Hindu 
Kaja Bikramadiiya held his court for some years. He 
gave his name to the Barganah of Blkrampur. The next 
nilers spoken of were the Bhuiya or Buddhist Rajas» 
who were of the Fal-dynasty-kings of Bengal. Three of 
them look up their abode to the north of the Buriganga 
and Bhaloswari, where the sites of their capital are still 
to be seen. Jns Pal resided at Madhnvpur In T.alipahad; 
Haris Chandra at Katibarl, near Sabhar; and Sisu Pal 
at Kaposla in Bhawal, in the district of Dacca. The 
dynasty of Adisur is supposed to have reigned^ at the 
same time, in the tract Iyi»^ south of the Buriganga river. 
He was the founder of the Sen fcuully and he was other¬ 
wise called Bir Sen. He reigned in the beginning of the 
eleventh century. In the year lod j A, D. Adisui, find¬ 
ing the Brahmans of the conrrtry unfit to act in the cere- 
monies which his wife intended to lie performed, sent to 
the king of Kanan) in Oudh for some learned Brahmans. 
The followiT^ five Brahmans of different families 
were despatched according to his request—namely, 
Daksha of the Kasyaf^ family; Chhandat of the Sdts^'Q 
family; Sriharsha of the BharetdrvdJ family; Bed Oatbba 
of the Sdhma family; and Bhatta Narayan of the 
SdaJifya family, Some accounts stale that these Brah¬ 
mans first settled in Blkrampur near ftecca, and their 
descendants emigrated to other districts; while others 
assert that they originally settled In Nadiya, and emi¬ 
grated fhence to Bikrwupur and elsewhere. These 
five learned men came each attended by a servant, who 
called themselves Kayaslhas. lliese ft« Brahmans and 
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K&ynsthAs were the ancestors of the present high classes 
of those castes. Adlsur was succeeded by his son 
Salhl Sen, who is tabled to have been the son of the 
Brahmaputra river. He ascended the throne in jc66 
A. D. In the twelfth century, there reigned a descen* 
dant of this family, who too was named Ball'll Sen. 
Ballal Sen II. \vaa the son of Vijoy Sen and grandson 
of Heinanta Sen, He found society in such a state 
of confusion, that he set about reforming it, and divided 
the Brahmans, Baidyas, Kayasthas end pure Sudras into 
different classes. It docs not appear that the Kshatiiyas 
and Vals)^ then existed in Bengal He also da&ified 
the descendants of the Brahmans from Kanauj, who by 
that time had dispersed into fifty-six villages, in different 
parts of the kingdom. He made kuliHs of those, who u*cre 
distinguished by the nine following qualitiespurity 
( Oikdr ), humility ( binay A learning ( biiyi ), good 
reputation ( ^ntittU ^ sanctity acquired by pilgnmt^e 
( titihadarsana ), constancy ( nishthi ), good conduct 
( Mifi), devotion ( fa^a ), and charily ( ddn ). 
Unfortunately he made the rank of ku/ius hereditary. 
Few of the present iuiim possess the noble qualities of 
their ancestors. The rules of ku/initm at present only 
limit intermarrifi^ amoog themselves. His cipitalwas 
Gaur, the ruins of which still exist in tlic district 
of Maldah; and his kingdom was very extensive. At 
this time Bengal was divided into five provinces. 
They were—<i) Edrka, west of the Hugll and soulh of 
the Ganges; (a) the Delta of the Ganges; 

{$) Barendta, the couniiy north of the Padma and 
between the Karatoya and the Mahananda; (4) San^, 
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the country to ihe east of the delta j and (5) Mithildy 
the couotry west of the Malianands. According to these 
divisions also, the Brahmans and Kaynsthas have acquired 
their distinctive names. Ballal Sen II. was an author 
himself. His work Is entitled Ddn Sc^r. He was 
succeeded in zio8 A. D.. by bis son Xakshman Sen, 
beautified the city of Gaur. The roost ancient name 
for the city seems to have been Lakshmanawati, which 
is usually corrupted into Laknautl, The name of Caut, 
however, is of great antiquity 5 and it is highly probable, 
that tbe name was applied more to the kingdom than 
to the dcy, for tbe Bengali language is sometimes called 
Gauriyo £/tasa. 

Nadiya was founded io the twelfth century by Laksb- 
man Sen, on the banks of the Bbagirari Balia! Sen 11 . 
and the members of his family were wont to pay frequent 
visits to Kadiya, for clearing their sins by washing them¬ 
selves in die waters of tbe Bhagirati. On tbe other 
side of the river, there 1$ still a large mould called 
after Ballal Seri. There is a digM called BaUaU dighi. 
Nadiya continued the Hindu capital till A. D. taoy. 
Lakshmaniya, the son of Lakshman, was the last $tn 
Raja of Bengal He ruled nominally for 80 years. He 
was called by the Hindus Su Sen or Sura Sen. 
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CHAPTER V, 

THR MVHAJililADAW CCWQUEST OF UKKCJAL, 

■ The Muhammadans. lie ilw Hj'ikIu kjopswerc* 

\ rufgninj' in Bungnl. and in oibcr iJWVMiixa of Hindus- 
; dun, far lo the wcfit of Ihc rtwr I ndux. there rvignyd k tn^'. 
whom the Hindus oiled Krw*;- They were MuIujjj- 
madans or the tbi lowers of the religion of Mahomed. 
J’hey »xre barharous and cruel, and haled ihc Hindus, 
The Hindus <‘on»ld«ted them impure, and believed that 
their ve^ touch would defile ilum. At thin time the 
Hindu kings had no unity, and would not unite against 
a foreign invasion. 

Sultan Ha^ud.^During the year looo A. D., the 
great Sultan of Ghazni named Mahmud came with a large 
array to Hindusthan, He plundered the oouniry, and 
reru rwd home with much spoil. Finding the Hindu kings 
w.*ak, he caioe into the country twelve times, plundered 
it, and each time returned »‘ith vazt riches. He crucHv 
put to death thousands of iwives, broke df)wn their 
temples and images of gods, and did nviny other acls of 
oppression. He however did not attempt to set Lie in the 
country, 

Kutfllvud^ln.—.About two hundred years afh;r, 
Muhammad Ghori, the king of Chore, invaded India and 
utterly destroyed the old and powerful kingdoms of the 
Hindu kings In the North. He retained the kingdom he 
conquered, and making hl« general Kuinl>ud-din gov* j 
ernor of Delhi, returned to his country, AAer the deaili I 
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of his masKr, Kucab become mdep<ndent,. and thus 
became the hrsc Mubammodon Emperor of Indio. 

BftkCiar Khiliji.—A i the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century, a valiant Afghan * Muhammad fiaktioi 
Khiljl, generol of Kutab-ud*din, led his followers to 
Behar or the kingdom of Magadh. He conquered the 
country and acquired great wealth by plundering it. 
He gave most of the riches to Kutab-ud-din, and ob> 
toinud his permission to conquer Bengal. In the year 
130 ;^- 4 » Muhammad Baktlar Khilij led his Afghan 
troops under the imjwial banner fo Nadiya. On arriving 
near the city, be oonceoled his troops in a dense jungle, 
and escorted by only seventeen body guards, entered (he 
palace. On being chaJlanged by the Raja’s iipakis, 
he informed them that he was an envoy from the Court 
of Delhi. He concealed his movements with such seuiecy, 
tliat no suspicion arose dll he and his horsemen passed (he 
inner gates. Drawing their swords, they slaughtered the 
royal attendants. The Raja, who was then seated at 
breakfast, alarmed by the cries of his household, made hi$ 
escape from the palace and fled in a small iln^ down the 
river. He fled to the shrine of Jaganna.h, where he 
closed his days as an ascetic. Instead of following the 
fugitive king, the mass of the Muhammadan troops con* 
cealed la the forest, now advanced tow’aids the city, and 
took easy possession of it. Bakdar Khilji gave the 
palace to be plundered by his army, and then proceeded 
to Laknaud or the ancient city of Gaur. He took 
the city without opposition. He pulled down the Hindu 
temples and built Muhammadan, mosques on their site& 
From this time, Gaur became a Muhammadan c^ial. 
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Relics of the Hindu Kingdom-— But che Bcogal 
temtory, conquered in i«03«4 by the Mahaminadans, 
did not comprise the Eastern Districts, or the Bangixies 
proper, which remained in the possession of Bolbl Sen’s 
descendants till the end of the thiiteenth century, when 
Sooiigoon was occupied by the grandsons of the Em¬ 
peror Balban. 

The place, where the Hindu princes resided, b still 
pointed out at Raropl. There easts an ctrdosed space, 
but no traces of any building can be seen. Near it, there 
is a deep excivntiort called Agt/ikuHda, where it b said 
the last Hindu prince of Bikrampur and hb Gunily burned 
themselves on the api^roach of the Musalmans, 

Literary men of the Hindu Period.—Of the 
literary men, who flourished during the Hindu jwriod, 
were the five Brahmans who were brot^ht from Kanauj 
by Adbui. Two of them, Sri Harsa and BhaHa 
Narayan, wrote boolcs, Tbe former composed Naisad 
Charita, Kkanian Kkanda Kftddya, and the latter tbe 
celebrated drama Smi Sanghar. Under the patronage 
of Lakshman Sen, Itis minister Halaudha composed his 
Brahman Sarvaxka, The four poets, who were ornaments 
pf hb Court, were TJmapati Dhar, Satan, Cobardhon 
Acharjya and Jai Dsr. Jai Dev composed hia Git Go- 
hinda about xsoo A. D. He was a native of tbe village 
called Keidabilla or Kenduli on the rivet Ajai, in tlie 
District of Blrbhum. There a mela is still held in his 
honor. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


DEPENDENT PATHAN K1NC4 OP EENCAL. 


Balctiar Khlliji (1203-1205.)—Having ostsblishod 
himsulf on the tlirooe of Oaur, Caktiar KbiUji divided 
bis nuwly conquered tcrritCFry into two parts. JidrM and 
MilkiU fonnod one port with Its capital at Laknaari, 
and Bd§n and Sanndra the other part with its capital 
at Deakot. He next determined to invade Kamnip, 
and crossed the Brahmaputra with a large army. But 
he met with great disaster and was obliged to retreat, 
his whole army beir)g cut off by the Raja of Kararup, 
He returned to Deakot, where he died a short time 
after. InA. D. 1205 or two years after the conquest 
of Bengal, Baktior Kbiliji commenced constructing a 
hi^ way from Deakot to Nagor, a disunce of ten days, 
journey. 

Ghlas-ud-din (x*xx-i 227 -)—A state of anarchy fol¬ 
lowed the death of Bakliat Khfliji- His officers chose the 
most powerful amongst them as governor, who ruled 
from X205 to I809 A D. The Emperor of Delhi hearing 
of it, sent an army which conquered the country. Ah 
Mardan was appointed governor, but the Khiliji chiefe 
murdered him aod made tbdr chief Hisam-ud-din Daud 
Ghias*ud-din governor in xair A D. He held his 
court in Gaur, which he beautified with splendid build¬ 
ings. He completed the road from Nagai to Deakot, 
commenced in the reign of Baktinr. In 12x6 AD. 
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be committed a raid on Orissa and forced ji lo pay trifnite, 
though be faded to make a permaneot concjucst. He 
also compelled the king of Kamrup to pay him tribute. 
He was a wise and powerful prince, and administcrucl 
justice with impartiality. He was much liked by the Enw 
peror Altainosh but unfortunately for himself he declared 
himself iodependent. The Emperor sent an army against 
him under the command of his second sun Kosmuddin, 
who defeated him and slew him in battle 123? A, J>. 

Taghan Khan (1837-1245.)—prince Naslr4id»dtn 
reigned for some years in Gaur where he died. Three 
governors were then successively tent from Dcllil, of whom 
the last was A«t-ud*din Toghan Khan. He was ap|K>i need 
governor in 1237 and reigned tiU J245 A. I). In 
A, V. 1243 he marched against Orissa, Im the jJcrsislcnt 
valour of the Uriyas drove liim into the heart of liengaL 
He was pursued by them up to his own capital, which 
they besieged. In A.D. 1244 the town of Nagar was 
plundered by the Uriyas. Tagban Khan in his dilftculty 
applied to the Emperor of Uelhi for assistance, who sent 
Timur Khan the Ooveraor of Oudh to Ills aid. I’he 
Uriyas retreated on the approach of I’lmur, but the 
latter was so much pleased with llengal that he deter¬ 
mined to keep it himself. A battle ensued between 
the two Muhammadan chiefs and Taghan was defeated. 
He was allowed to retire with all his property ^ and soon 
after be was appointed Governor of Oudh. Timur reigned 
two years, 

Tag:hral Khan (xa46-i«s8.)—Taghml Khan was 
appointed governor in 1246 A. l>. His first act was to 
march against the King of Orissa to take venguancu on 
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him. ThU Invasion of Orissa by the Miihftmrmdans, 
auemptcd ten years later, also failed completely, 
’ro^hral was defeated and obliged to return with dls^oce. 
He then invaded Sribaita (l^ylhet) and obteuned much 
plunder. He nc'Jt matched against Kamrup. Though 
at first victory loaned to Ills side,, ultimately he was 
completely dufeated, taken prisoner and put to death 
A. I), j25^l. 

Majhis-ud-dliiTa?hpaI ( 1377-1*8 j. )-Within the 
space of next nineteen years, three governors of no great 
note rcignud. In A. I>. 1*77 Mc^hls-ud-dln Toghral was 
appointed governor. At this time, Ratnafali, a brother of 
the king of I'ippcrah, had been residing for some years 
In Gaur, beseeching the assistance of the king of Gaur, 
CO invade the kingdom of Tipperoh and usUrp the 
llironeof his brothw. About A, I). 1*79, the king of 
Gaur helped the prince by invading the territory of 
Tipperah and conquering it for him. Ha also conferred 
on him the title of Manik ( a pearl ) which the Rajas 
of Tipperah have ever since retained. By this im*asion, 
the king of Gaur obtained immense wealth, and a large 
number of elephants. Elated with it, and hearing that 
Emperor Bolban htid grown old and' weak, he declared 
himself Independent. IVhen the emperor heard of it, 
he !»nt two armies one after the other, to subdue the 
rebel but both were defeated. Enraged at this, the 
Emperor collected a large army and marched in person 
against the governor of Bengal, and crushed the revolt 
with merdicss skill. Taghral fled, on the approach of 
the Eroperor, towards Tipperah with all his wealth and 
troops. Tht Emperor pursued bin. The imperial 
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general Muhammad Shcr goi informalion of the where¬ 
abouts of the fugitive, and with only forty horsemen 
darted into the rebel camp, shouting out Victory eo 
the great Emperor Batbon’, and put every one he met to 
the sword, Taghral blmself jumped on a horse and 
fled towards the river, Muhammed Sbor followed him 
close, seleed him while he attempted to cross the river, 
and cut off his head. The Emperor rotumed to Gaur 
with much plunder, and mercIleMly butchered all who 
^ded with the rebel governor, together with their wives 
and children, fn A. D. is82 he mode his own son 
Governor of Bengal, ur^der the title of Na.sjr-ud«djn. 

Nasir-ud-din (1282-1292.)—While Naslr*ud-din was 
reigning in Bengal, his elder brother died, and he iKxmne 
the belr-apparent to the great throne of Delhi. But he 
prderred his quiet life in Bengal Accordingly his son 
ICalkobad became the Emperor of Delhi, when the old 
Emperor died. Kaikobad was licentious and addicted eo 
pleasure, Nasir-ud-din therefore wrote a letter to his son, 
to give up luxury and attend to business, bat to no avail. 
He therefore matched to Delhi with an army against his 
son, and the son advanced to meet him. The two armies 
encamped in sight of each other in the pblns of Buhar 
The old king wrote a letter to have an interview with his 
son, Kailcobad agreed, but at the advice of his wicked 
rainistec Nizam*ud-din, he proiiosed that in order to main¬ 
tain bis dignity as Emperor of Delhi, his father should 
prostrate himself before him three limes. The time of 
meetii^ arrived, and as ihc old man entered rhe presence 
of his son, he prostrated himself to the ground. He made 
a second prostration and'when he was about to make a 
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third, his son, unable to bear the sight, left the Ihrono, 
embraced his father, and implored forgiveness. A 
reconciliatiOD took place, and Nasir-ud*din remaining with 
his son for some days and giving him good advice, re¬ 
turned to his own country, where he reigned peaceftUJy 
till his death A-D. 1 * 9 *. 

Ko sooner Kaikobad returned to Delhi than he 
resigned himself to his old habits, and was soon after 
assassinated in A.D. lapoby Jalal-ud-dia, the first Emperor 
of the Khiliji dynasty. 

East Ben^ conquered by the Muhammadans.— 
The two sons of Kasir*ud-dio, named Kai Kaus and 
Firoi Shah, successively reigned in Gaur after him. Tiros 
Shah died in xgiy-rS, and bis eldest son Shihab*ud*din 
ascended the throne of Laknouti. His brother Bahadur 
Shah, to make a kingdom of his own, attacked the country 
of Eastern Bengal, where the descendanU of Balhl Sen were 
then reigning. Tradition relates, that the Hindu prince 
fought bravely and defeated the Invader of his territory. 
But an unfortunate accident happened, which closed 
the Hindu dynasty. When the Prince went out to meet 
ihe enemy, he carried with him a messenger-pigeon, leav- 
ii^ instructions to his family, that if the bird returned, it 
should be regarded os the signal of defeat, and the whole 
family should put themselves to death. Though the 
Prince gained the victory, the bird escaped from his 
garment in which it was concealed, and flew to its desti¬ 
nation. The Raja hurried home, but ir was too late, 
When he raiched, he found all the family burnt in the 
Agnikunda (see p. 4«) still smoking with their ashes, and 
be also cast himself upon the funeral pile and perished. 
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Bahndur Shah occupied the kingdom and made SonaTgaon I 
Including Dacca bk capital. | 

After a time Uahadur Shah became very tyrannlcai. | 
and expelled his hroDicr Shjhal>udHdm from the throne i 
of lAknauti. Shihab-ud-din sought the aid of the | 


Emperor (Jhias-ud-din 'rughluk, who at this time occu¬ 
pied the imperial throne of Delhi, by driving one the 
Kill IIji dynasty. The Emperor (Jhlas-ndKlin maKhed (c 
IJen^ and leaving Nassir-ud-din, llic lirother of Shihah- 
udHdin, as king of Ijiknauii, carried off Hahadnr Sliah 
as a prisoner lo Delhi. 

lo A. D. 1325 Mtihammad TughUik ascended the 
throne of Delhi, and rcinsUitcd Bahadur Shah as* king 
of Bengal. Bahadur, however, did not long remain 
submissive to iho Emperor of Delhi. He cleclarwl 
himself independent, and struck coin in his own name. 
In A. D. 1330 Muhammad I’oghlak marched into Bengal, 
defeated Bahadur and slew him. Having conciuerud 
Eastern Bengal, he divided the country into three 
Provinces—I^knautc, Satgaon and Sonargaon, in A. D. 
i33r. He left Tatar Bahram as (Governor of Sonargaon 
including Dacca, the capital of ILa.« Bengal; and 
appointed Kadar Khan Governor of Uknauti, the capital 
af West Bengal; and Asam-ul-mulak Governor of Satgnon 
or Saptagram, the capiul of South Bengal. 
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CHAPTER vn. 


ISDErBNftfiMT PATHAN KINCS OF UENCAL. 


Shams-ud-din (*339—sooner Muhammad 
Tiighluk relumed u> Dvlh>, ihftn the Mate again fell 
into disorder. On tlic death of Bahrain Khan in A. i). 
1,^38, his armour bearur Kaki»Mid*dift seised the govern* 
ment of Sonargaon and reigned for raoic than ten years 
under the tide of Mubarak Shalj. After his death, hlx 
son Mujafar Gasi Shah became Governor of East Bengal 
In Western Bengal, Ali*ud*din Ali Shah established his 
independence and transferred the seat of government 
to Panduah, beyond ilie Mahananda. In order to decorate 
the new city with buildings, all the public monuments 
tliat could be removed, were taken fi*oia C»aur. Hence 
it is that In the ruins of Panduah we still find stones 
bearing Hindu sculptures, Shains*ud-dln lUas Khwajah 
bCt up a rival claim s^alnsi Ali Shah in 1339. After a 
long and protracted war, All Shah was defeated and 
killed. In 2345 Shains*ud-din became master of Panduali, 
whose court-name was Fiiorabad. From this time the 
name of Firosabad appeared in coins, and the name of 
I^knautl (Gftur) disappeared. In 1332 Shnms-ud-din 
occupied Eaa Bengal, though the son and son-in-law of 
Mubarak Shah attempted to retain possession of it 
Hence the whole of Bengal was united again, and 
Sonaigaon became the residence of gowinors, generally 
sons 0/ the reigning king. 


i 
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Ilias Shah or Sham»iid-iii next extended his dominion 
In ihe north-west as far as Benares, and marched against 
the Imperiai Governor of Bchar. The emperor Firoa III., 
in order to punish him, came down with an army. 
Ilias Shah left hjs .son to defend Tanduah, and bimself 
fled and took refuge in the fort of Ekdali ii miles 
distant. Panduah was oa.sliy taken, and Ekdala was 
besieged by the crapcror*8 army, n^c omperor failed 
to take the fort and was obliged to give up the siege. 
Ho was satisfied wth presents from IHas Shah and 
acknowledged his independence, and fixed the limits of 
his kingdom up to the river Oarwlftk A. D. 1357. 
Haji llics Shah,^08 Shams*ud*in was called, then 
founded the town of Hajiporc on its bank opposite 
to Patna. TJtere he built a stone raosticc known by 
the name of Juma Masjii. He built also the famous 
fort covering an area of 360 blghas, of which the ramparts 
are still visible. He reigned in Bengal for xp years 
and died in 1358 A. D, 

Sekandar Shah (X358—1389.)—The eldest son of 
Shams-ud-ia succeeded him under the title of Sekandar 
Sh^. No sooner the emperor heard that Ilias was dead, 
than he raised an army and again attacked Bengal. 
Following his father, Sekandar Sliah took refuge in the 
fort of Ekdala, which he most succeasfulJy defended. 
In A. IX 1:359, finding it difficult to gain the fort, the 
emperor returned to Delhi after tccciving a present of 
elephants from tbe king. In A. D. 1361 Sekandar erected 
the famous mosque colled Adlna mosque in Panduah, 
the mins of which may still be seen. Sekandar had 
two wives; by one he had sixteen sons, and by the 
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Other one named Azam Shah. The Utter, (Ending that 
hi$ step mother was contriving means to murder him, 
revolted and for some time reigned In East Bengal 
independently. Here he invited the poet Hafiz oT Persia 
to bis court but Hafiz declined the invitation for fear of 
takit^ such a long journey. Sehandar marched with 
an army to meet him; a battle ensued and he was killed. 

Ghia£>Ud>diii (i38p-~ij9S.)~Azam Shah ascended 
the throne of Bengal under the title of Ghias*ud*in. 
His first cruel act was to put out the eyes of his half* 
brothers, which be did for his self-preservation. He 
however ruled Bengal for nine years with justice and 
moderation. He died in A. D. rjpS. Some say, be was 
murdered by a powerful Hindu BUja named Ganes, who 
was called Rnja Kans by the Muhammadans. Others 
say, that Ghias^d*in was succeeded by his son and grand¬ 
son, and Ganes after killing the latter seated himself on 
the throne. 

Raja Kans and his Successors {1405—1445 )“ 
Raja Ganes, his son and grand-son reigned in Bengal 
for forty years. But at this time the power of Bengal 
was weakened. East Bengal fell a prey to the Rajas 
of Tipperah, Karurup and Arakan. Ibrahim the great 
Sultan of Joanpur encroached on the western frontier 
of Bengal, and added the whole of Behar to bis kingdom. 
Oaj>es ruled with impartiality and was liked both by 
the Hindus and Muhammadans. When he died, the 
Muhammadans demanded his body for burial, and the 
Hindus claimed it for cremation. He built many Hindu 
temples at Panduah. His son Jadu succeeded him. He 
converted himself to Muhammadanism and took the name 
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of Jelal-udnijn Miilvunmod Shah. He tniyylirwi fhc court 
from Frmduflh to Gaur and adorned h with ma^mificvnl 
buildings. AAcrhis death, InsJ son Ahmad Shah sik> 
ceoded bhn. He was ven' opprus.'iiro, and waa assasslnatcxl 
by two of his slaves m the year J445 A. I>. 

Nazir Shah and his Successors (1445—14S7.)- 
Thc Muhamm.-idan nobica then raised Nazir Sliah a 
descendant of Jhas Shah to the throne, who rcignetl 
peacefully for thirty-one yean<. He strongly fonifictJ 
Gaur and erecictl its siilcndid gates. He was succecdetl 
by his son narlxjk Shaii, who first mtrodiiced Abyssinian 
and negro slaves into his court. He was succeeded by 
his son who ruled seven yvan^ rhe latter died wiihotii 
issue, and «> the aoljles raised Kattcli Shah a j'ounger 
son of Nazir, to the throne. Die Al»>nsinians or J/aMt 
became very powerful now, and the king in going to 
restrain their power was put to death. 

Abyssinian Governors (14S7—1494,)—The chief 
eunuch riicn became king, and assumed tlie name of 
Sultan Shah Zada. In eight months ho wns in liis turn 
assassinated by Mdilt Indd his Abyssinian Gencrai-in. 
chief. B«h he and his son reigned for four ywix 
Muzaflhr Shah succ ee ded the latter. He was a great 
tyrant and the people grew tirod of him. HisVinr 
HusainShah rebelled and besieged )u'm in hh capitai. "nie 
king came out and gave liim hatiic. More than twenty 
thousand men were slain in the field of battle before Caur, 
among whom was ibe king himself A.D. 1494. 

Husain Shah (U 94 —I 5 « 3 .)—The throne of Bengal 
was now occupied by Husain Shah. He was one of the 
powerful rulers of Bengal. He was connected with tlie 
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family of the prophet Muhammad- \Vhen he came to 
Bengal he was in on humble situation. By dint of his 
ability he became prime minister, and at la^t king of Bengal. 

On ascending the throne, his first act was to reform the 
government, which was in a state of groat disorder, on ao 
aoount of the anardiy (hat prevailed in tlie reign of the 
previous rulers. He at oncu hit that the Aliyssinian 
slaves and eunudis and the Paih u'erc tlic cause of all 
disorders, Hu expelled the former, who now proceeded 
to the JJcccan, where they became famous under the name 
of Sidkis. Ihc latter be removed to the frontiers of 
OrUsa, by giving them small pieces of /ai^r lands to pro¬ 
tect him in the time of invasion. 

At this time Sochi Patm, the prime minister of Raja 
Nibmbhar of Kamatapur, came to the court of Gaur to 
procuro an invasion of the country of his master, in order 
to take vengeance for the wrongs done to him (sec p. 34). 
The Muhammadan commander failed to take the place 
and proposed i>eacc. Ho asked and obtained iicrmission 
for Musalman ladies to go and pay thuii respects to tlie 
Hindu queen, but in the litters armed men were con¬ 
cealed who captured the town. Nilambhar was taken 
prisoner and put Into on iron cogo to bo conied to Gaur, 
but he escaped from the way. A disastrous expedition 
was next made into Assam, winch slackened the hold of 
the Mahommadans on the dominion they occupied in 
Raogpur. The limit of their possessions northward, vvas 
now fixed tqf an irregular line drawn from the Karotoja 
on the west crossing the Ghaghat and Tista midway, 
extending to the Brahmaputra on the east. * 'The suecced* 
ing Koch dynasty afterwards built a line of fortifications 
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all alon^ this boundary, which is still in excellent pre* 
scn'aiion. 

In about A. T>. 1510, Hu«i[n Shah sent his gcnuQl 
Ismail Giui to conquer Orissa. He dashed down uj>on 
the Province, sacked its capital Cuttack and plundcretl 
the holy dty Puri. The Orissa prirxcc, who wns ongrtgwl 
nith his rebellious rataals in the soutl), hurricil to meut 
the general and succeeded to beat him back, AC this 
time, the king of Jaunpur was defeated l>y llxc emperor of 
Delhi Sekandar Lodi, and he took refuge In the court uf 
Husain Shall who received him honorably and gave him 
a pension, llxc emperor of Delhi, la pursuing the king of 
Jaunptir, came to the confines of Bengal and threatened 
to atLack it, but a peace tvas concluded Iwtn'ccn him an<l 
H lisain Shah. According to the terms of the treaty, Behar, 
Tirbut and Saiun were ceded to the emperor, provided 
he would not invade Bengal again. He reigned prosper* 
ously for rwenty*ninc years and died in A D. t5»3. 

Nasrat Shah (15*3—1533*)—Husain'was succeeded 
by his son Kasrat Shah. During the early jnrt 
of his reign, be showed signs of many brilliant 
qualities, treated his relatives and dependants with 
kindness, and displayed wisdom and military talents^. 
During his n»gR, the Musalmao possessions to the south of 
the northern boundary were consolidated by Ismail CasI, 
the governor of CoR^^bat. In 1523, Hasrat Shah, better 
known as Nasib Shah, broke the treaty made by his father, 
and invaded Tirhut, and made his son*in 4 aw Makhdum 
AJan governor and stationed him at Hajrpur. I^on this 
tizne, Mnngir ( Monghyr) became the headquarters of 
the Behar army of the Bengal kings. 
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It was in rills reign, that Sultan Babar came down from 
Cabul, and In *525 after the Ixittle of Panipat conquered 
Delhi, and csubllslicd die empire of the Mughals in Indio. 
The Afghan chiefs including Muhammad LocJI, the 
brother of the late Sultan, took refuge in the court of 
Kasrw Shoh. Balxir luart lied against hiin, but he pur- 
chrtsed iksicc by giving him cosily presents. But no sooner 
u-a-s Babar dead than he broke tlio treaty, and gave all 
asslsL*incu lie could to Zlimhim f^odi, tho Invetcrato enemy 
of Babar*s son Humoyun. With the increase of power 
Nosrat Shall became tyrannical and he was assassinated in 
153 j A. D. by the eunuchs of his palace, whom he (rented 
cruelly. He crecKd tbc celebrated golden mosque called 
the Sona In Gaur. 

Nasrat's son and successor Tlroz Shah was murdered 
by his unde Mahmud Shah, who was ultimately defeated 
and deposed by Shcr Shah A- D. 15 36, 

Shei? Shah(i536—1545.)—Shcr Shah, a Patlian of the 
Sur family or tribe, was bom at Sxsscram In the present 
district of Shaliabad, His original name was Farid. He 
was called Shot Shah for having killed a tiger In single 
combat, by the blow of his sword, .S^rmeaQing in Jlindi 
a tiger. His father held the rank of Command of five 
hundred and enjoyed a faipr at Sasseram, where* the 
ruins of his house and tomb are still pointed out. Slier 
Shah’s life is full of adventures, but his act tons were always 
stained with perfidy and fraud. At his early age, he left 
home in disgust and introduced himself to the great 
Eibar, who, just at this time, became Emperor of Delhi. 
There he diligently studied the character of the Mughals 
and stored his mind wjtli the knowledge, which helped 
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him to attain his future emines'ce. In A. D, 1526, 
After Babftr had established himself on the throne of 
Delhi, Mahmud X^hfini a Fathan chief made himself 
master of Behar and Joanpuc. Shet rose high in the 
estimation of Mahmud and occupied a high position in 
bis court. At the lime of the death of Mahmud, his son 
Prince Jalal was a minor. Sber became his Vazir, and 
ultimately acquired the sole jwwcr in the I^rovince. 'flic 
Lohant nobles, seeing the high pomzr of Slier coaspired to 
put him to death; but whan the conspiracy was disclosed, 
Jalftl fled with all hisOmralis and took refuge in the court 
of Mahmud Shall III,, tlicking of Bengal 
In 1531 Shcr Khan obtained possesion of tlic strong 
fortress of Chunar in the province of Benares, by marry¬ 
ing the widow of the Afghan officer who licld iL In 1533 
he gained a great success in the struggles with Kutab 
Khan a general of high repute, who for a considerable 
tame was in command of the army of Bengal kings loca¬ 
ted at Monghyr, the head-quaxters in Bohar. In 153d lie 
attacked Gaur. The king Mahmud Shall sought the asslm- 
ance of the Portuguese General, and he sent a licet of nine 
ships to his aid. But on the approach of Shcr, Mahmud 
Shab first shut himself up in Gaur, and soon after fled 
and took the protection of Emperor Humayun. Gaur 
opened its gates and Shet Khan became the master of 
Bengal 

Humayun marched against Sher who was obliged to 
retire to Sasseram, At this time Sher managed to obtain 
possession of the strong fort of Rohtas. Rohtasgarh 
was named after Prince Rohitaswa, son of Harisebandra, 
a king of the solar race, whose image was worshipped on 
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lh€ spot till dcsiroyed by Aurangzceb. Nothing is kno\Tn 
as to who held the fort nfter Harisclvutdju till A. D. ! too, 
when it was supposed to belong to Pratnp Dhaw^lo, Tatlicr 
of the last Hmdu king. Sher Khan captuxed Rohtasghfir 
in 1539, and Immediately began to strengthen the forti¬ 
fications. But when the wortc had slightly progressed, he 
selected a inoro favourable site in the ncighbourl^ood at 
^hcrgiuli, which bears Ills ruuiie. 

While Sher Khan was tlms engaged in strengthening 
himself) Kiimayun u’as occupiedat Caur In rioting. Shcr 
now retired M'estward, seised Renana and ancsted the 
recum of Hmnayun by occupying the passes of Bengal. 
It became neces^ry forHumayun also to return to Delhi, 
as one ofhis brothers had proclaimed himself Emperor 
of Agra. 

On his way back to Delhi, Humayun was met by the 
army of Sher Khan at Chausa a village situated four 
miles ^rcst of Ba^> close to the east bank cf the Karma* 
nasa. For three months the imperial army lay idle in the 
comp, not able cither to advance or fall bade. At length 
Kumayun proposed that if Sher would let him pass, 
lie would give up Bengal and Rehar to hiin. Sher agreed, 
and touclut^ the Koran swore thxit )to would allow the 
Mughal anny to pass uninjured. That very night, the 
sdih June 1539, while the Mughal army was quite un¬ 
prepared, Slier made a sudden attack on them and 
killed a large mccober cf them. The rest escaped with 
great difficulty. Hamayun hod only time to plunge into 
the Ciangcs on horseback; and it would have fared hard 
with him but for the friendly assistance of a watcr*carTicr, 
on whose )»assai or wate^bag the Emperor was supported 
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till he reached the opposite side. The water-cairler was 
afterwards rewarded by being permitted to sit for half 4 
day OQ the throne, with absolute power. Sher now 
assumed the title of Shali,uid marching to Gaur proclaimed 
himself King of Bengal and Behar. After spending a year 
to consolidate the government, hemordiedwith hl^y thou- 
simd Afghans to attach the Emperor. A battle was foi^ht 
near Kanauj; Humayun was defeated and hed to Persia. 
Shot Shah became Emperor of Delhi A. D. 1540, 
Sher Shah now became usdisputod master of the empire, 
and bis history now properly belongs to the Indian 
empire. Ho onco more returned to Bengal to quell on 
insurrection. He divided Bengal into provinces, over 
each of which he placed a governor. During his reign 
Bengal enjoyed peace ud prosperity. Justice was in* 
violate, general security reigned, and his death at the 
end of five years was considered a national calamity. 
He made a high road from Sooargaon in East Bengal 
to Indus, a distance of about two thousand miles, bordered 
with fruit trees, with wells and caravan-saries at the 
distance of every kros for the convenience of travellers. 
He ordered that at every stage, all travellers without 
distinction of race or creed should be entertained at 
the public expense. He was the first to introduce 
mounted post in India. In A. D. 1545 he was killed 
by the boistii^ of a shell, Thile engaged in a siege. 

Muharamad Khan Sur (1545^x555.)—From A. D. 

1545 to A. D. 1556 for It years the sons and descendants 
of Sher Shah reigned as Emperors of Hindusthan. His 
son Islam Shah appointed one of his own relatives 
Muhammad Khan Sur, his depaty in Bengal. He 
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rficDftin«(j faithful to his master and benefactor, but as 
soon as Muhammad Adil Sbah became Emperor of Delhi, 
he declared himself independent and made conquests 
in the province of Joanpur. la the following Adil 
Shah sent his Hindu Genexal Kiau against him, who 
defeated and Vllled him A. D. 1555. 

Bahadur Shah (*555^x561.)—Muhammad Khan 
was succeeded by his son and successor Eohadur Shah. In 
A D. 1545) we find Mong^yt mentioned as in possession 
of Miyan Sulaiman an Afghan of the Korarani tribe, who 
held South Behar for Islam Sbah son of Ser Shah. 
Sulaiman with the view of securing his independence, 
entered into an alliance with Bahadur Sbah. When Adil 
Shah, or Adli as he is generally called, retired before the 
advancing army of Akbax, Bahadur Shah and Sukiman 
attacked him near Surajgarh, west of Monghyr, and 
defeated and killed him A D. 1557. This confirmed 
Bahadur Shah in the government of Bengal and Behar, 
and he reigned in chose provinces peacefully till A D. 
t5di. 

Bahadur was succeeded by his brother Julal ud-in who 
at the end of three yean died at Gaun His son a youth 
was then raised to the throne, but was assassinated 
immediately after, and an obscure mao ascended the 
throne. 

Sulaiman K&mftnl (x 5 fi 5 ^t 578 .)~Beiigal was in a 
state of anarchy now, and Sulaiman sent his brother 
Taj Khan into Bengal with a powerful army. He defeated 
the usurper and reigned for a year in Gauras his brother's 
deputy. In A. D. 1563 Taj Khan died, and Sulaiman 
himself proceeded to Bei^al and became ruler of Bengal 
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and Bchar. R<; acknowlcged the siitcminty of Akleir 
by sending him valuable presents. Ry this prudent 
measure, he secured the friendslnp of Alcbar and ruled 
Bengal in i>cace till A- D. 1574. 

The greatest event in the reign of Siilaiman was 
his conquest of Onssa. This invasion of Orissa was 
undertaken by the M«lianimadans» half a century after 
the previous inva-sion by the general of Husain Sluh. 
In 1567*68 Sulalman advanced wlilr a large army under 
his general Kala Pahar into Orissa, and defuaiud the last 
independenr king of Orlswi Haja Mukund Deo, under 
the walls of Jajpur. The Hindu prince v,tt< slain in the 
battle. From this time, the representatives of this line 
have been merely Rajas of Khurdiwi, and the hcrediwry 
custodians of the iciopic and idel of Jagannalh. 

Kala Pahai was by birth a Brahmen, but ho fell in 
love with a princess of Gaur and became a Musalman 
in order to marry her. Since then he became a violent 
persecutor of the Hindus, and perpetrated desnsMtlorus 
on Cfvery Hindu temple and idol that fell In his sight. 
After the death of ibc Orissa king, he was not content 
like the previous invadcis, with levylitg a ransom from 
liw province but marched through it and besieged Puri. 
The veteran Afghans marched from tcinpk to temple, 
throwing down the most august shrines, and smashing 
the Idols. The wealth of Jagannath protected him from 
the hand of the impure Musalmans, made a profit 
out of him by licensing his worship in the shape of a 
pilgrim tai, which was estimated to have amounted to 
nine lakhs of siiks Rupees. 

In the year following the conquest, the Afghan King 
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took hie departure from Otissa, leaving the government 
of the country in the hands of his deputy Khan Jahan^ 
to whom Kutlu Khan was subordinate as Governor of 
Puri No sts^ner he turned lua back chon Orissa again 
revolted. The Bengal king immodiaiely marched south' 
wards with his Afghan veterans and succeeded in restoring 
his supremacy. In AD. is^ 4 i eleven yean before the 
final depopulation of Gaur, Sulaiman Shah moved the 
seat of his government to Tandan or Tangm. 

Baud l6ian (157s—1576.)—Suialman was succeeded 
by his Kn Bayaaid, who vras soon set aside and Daud 
Shah his younger brother was raised to the throne. 
Sulaiman Khan by prudence and good pvernment left 
a rich treasury. He was said to have accumulated an army 
of s 80, OOP men and liod 99,000 pieces of cannon and 
3,600 elephants. Having these resources at hU com* 
inand, Baud determined to try his strength with the 
emperor. He began by attacking the imperial garrison 
and destroying the fort of Pstna. 

When this news re.'iched Akbar, he sent ^fimon from 
Delhi to Khan Kbanon (Commnder-in'chjef) Munim 
Khan, ordering him to punish Daud and to subdue 
Behar. Munim made peace with Daud's governor of 
Behar, which Akbar did not like. He therefore sent 
Raja Todar Mall Khetri to supersede Munim, Mean* 
while Daud bad taken refuge in the fort of Hajipur to 
which the imperial forces laid siege. Akbar on hearing 
this embarked and soiled for Pstna; but on his arrival, 
determined 5 rst to reduce Hajipur. A force of 3.000 
men were sent over and Raja Gajpah, 2 ejinndar of 
Hajipur. was ordered to support the troops. The rebels 
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were defcftted; Rathe Khan Bmha, Commander of the 
fort, was shin with naany of his soldiers and their heads 
were sent to Daud, in order thac he mi^t reflect oa his 
position. The Intter indeed did cake fright and fled 
to Bengal On his way to Tfindah, Daud left orders 
that the strong fort at Rajmahal with the pass of 
Teliagarhi should be strongly ganisonecl and defended to 
the last extremity. 

But seeing that the king himself had Hed to Tandah, 
and taking (right at the fate of die garrison of Hajipur, 
the garrison of Knjmahal quiedy submitted to Munlm 
Klian. Daud on hearing this fled to Orissa. Baja Todar 
Mall was sent after Daud into Orissa, and was soon after 
joined by Munim Kim. Eirly in 1574, a groat Iwttle 
took place near Takaroi or Mughaimari north of Jalcs- 
war in Balasor, in which Daud was completely defeated. 
After the battle^ Muoim advanced upon Cuttack in pursuit 
of Daud, where a peace was concluded. Daud renounced 
all claims (0 Bengal and Debar, in return for whicli he 
received the Province of Ori&ui, as a fief from the 
Muglial Emperor. Upon the dCcitli of Munim Khan, 
however, In the following year, Daud revolted .and ovc^ 
ran Bengal with his troops. Tlio emperor appointed 
Husain KuH Khan as Munim’s successor, and Raja 
Todat Mall as next in command. They carried their 
army against Daud and commenced the siege of his 
entrencliments at Agmahal. The Afghans were again 
defeated io 1576, in the great battle of Agmahal (Ra> 
mahol). Daud Khan was slain, and two years later, Orissa 
became a Province of Akbaris empire. With Daud the 
power of the Afghans ended. 
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Depopulation of Gaup.—Munim Khan after h« re¬ 
turn from OriSM, occnpletl the already decaying city of 
Gaur. He resolved to nuinuin Gnur as the seat of goV' 
eminent and to restore its former raasnificcnce. But very 
soon a mysterious pestilence broke out amongst the trooi» 
and the inhahilants. Tliousands died every day and the 
living fired of burying the dead, threw them into the river 
without disthvrticn of Hindu and Muhammadan. Munim 
himself fell a Nictiin to the contagion. Honceforth the 
namcof Gaurii acarcely to he found in thu Muham¬ 
madan annals, and it is supposed that the city was never 
re>oecupicd al^r this depopulation. The city itr now in 
ruins and Ailed with imponctrable jungles. It ii now 
the abode of tigers and wild beasts. The date of the 
catastrophe, to which if would be hard to And a panlleJ 
in the history of civilisation, was 1575 A. D. 

General Remarks on the A^han Rule.—The 
Afghan rule in Bengal extended for more than three 
hundred and Ahy years, from the year In which Baktiar 
Khiliji Arst conquered it till the year in which it pused 
Into the hands of the MughaU. During these four 
centuries, though for only forty years the Hindu king 
Oanes and his successors, and for seven years the 
Abyssinians ruled the province, the other kings were all 
Afghans. They gradually extended their dominions over 
the whole of Bengal and fiehor with the exception of 
Bishnupur and Panchakot on the west, the kingdoms 
lying on the borders of Gunderhans on the south, Chatta- 
gram (Chlttsgong), Noakhali and Tripura on the eaet, 
and Kuch Sehar on the north. Tliough they made 
repealed attempts to conquer Orissa, the excellent feudal 
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of the Province, rjrned back the tide 
of their invasion and drove them into the beart of 
BengaJ. 

Their government 'vas conducted in tl‘e following way. 
The ruler selected certain portion of (he kingdom for 
his own domain, the rest divided among his chiefs, 
who divided the lands among their dependents. Tlicy were 
allowed a portion of the rent to keq> up a certain number 
of troops and support themselves, and the rest they remitted 
to the royal treasury. The majority of the Hindu land* 
holders were deprived of their land.% and reduced to much 
poverty. These chiefs nod Landholders were requited to 
keep order in their respective lands and to maintain 
the police. They bad the powers for the apprehension of 
{Renders and the settlement of the village lands. All 
questions of the village communities were settled by 
diem. The mass of the general people were at tlie 
mercy of these chiefs and landholders, and consequently 
it cannot be considered they were prosperous and in 
peaee. They were always oppressed for money, aitd the 
frequent wars that occurred added to their misery. Thii 
king and his courtiers however lived in a statu of comfort 
and luxury, Gaur, Panduali and Tandan or 'rangra were 
made capital cities or the scats of government by diflerent 
kings and each wa.t adorned with splendid buildings. 
These magniheent edifices prove that the art of build* 
ings rose to its highest perfeetioa at the time. Many 
hne tanks were dug and sareis and splendid roads were 
constructed for the convenience of travellers. 

The religion of the Hindus su/Teredmuch in the hands 
of the Afghans. Their temples were destroyed and 
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idols demolished and mosques raised on their sites. 
Many of the Hindus were by force concerted to 
Muharnoudantsm. 

During t)ic Afghan rule Brahmanism made a conquest 
over Buddhism. The great Vishnuvjta reformation loolc 
place at this time. The sect was founded by Chahanya, 
who wa:> bom at Nadiya in 1485 A. D. of Brahman 
parents. His Tatliur’s name wxs Jt^nnotli Misra and 
that of his mother Sochi Deri. He lost his focher when 
a child and continued to Kve at home till he attained the 
r^e of twenty-four. He then went on a pilgrimage to 
Mathura and Jagannath and became a worshipper of 
Krishna. ‘He then promulgated his doctrines, denouncing 
the caste system, and asserting tliat religion consisted not 
in worshipping the Diecy according to special ritual, but 
io loving God—the Diety to be meditated on by the 
inward soul.' For simplicity and purity of character, he 
was probably unrivalled among the Hindu religious 
reformers. Cbaicanya, after a life of forty-e^hC year% 
disappeared from the world In A. D. 

Smarta Bhaltacharjya Siromani was a contemporary of 
ChaftaDy& They were both pupils of Basudev Satba* 
bhauma. Smarta Bbaitocharjya is tbe author of Asta- 
hhtsheti Tatiwa, which prescribes the rules still observed 
in the Durga Pujah, marriage sradha^ investiture of the 
holy thread and other ceremonies. The renowned doctor 
of L<^ic, Raghu Siramani flourished at tliis lime. He Is 
the author of the celebrated work on Logic the Chintamani 
DidhiH. Rup ai>d Sanatan the principal disciples of 
Choimnya wrote many Sanskrit works. The early 
Bengali poets Cbandldas and Bidyapali flourished in this 
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period. Chandidas wss bom at a village named Nannur 
ia Birbbum, and Bidyapati in Mithila. 

Many sodal reforms took place among the Hindus during 
the Afghan rule. Udayana Achaijya Bbadurl divided the 
Barendrss into eight septs or f<itis. Devibar Ghattak 
subdivided the iEUrhi Brahmans into families or vttlt. 
Fumndai Basu mride rules of marriage among the Roilii 
Kayasthas and Raja Pammananda Rai of Chandradip 
similarly made rules regarding Bangaja Kayastbas. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TKB hrVCHAL StT^DASS Of B6MOAL. 

Husain Kull Khan {1576^157$.}—After the battle 
of AgenahsJ, Husain KuJi Khan who got the title of 
Kban Jahan from the emperor again defeated the Pothans. 
He subdued Behar and occupied the strong fort of 
Rhotasghar. A force was sent to Orissa to seise the 
property of the late Raja, and Kuch Behar was compelled 
to pay tribute. Thus before his death in 1578 A. D. 
the triiole of Bengal, Bebar and Orissa became a Mughal 
Province. 

Masaffar Khan (1578—1580. )^The emperor 
AJcbar appointed MusaiTar Khan to succeed Khan Jahan. 

BabdUion of the J^:irdars.'-At this time occuned 
the rebellion of the Mughal Jaigirdars, which grew so 
furious that the throne of Akbar began to tremble. After the 
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Afghans wer« driven ouc, many of the Mughal officers 
took possession of cbeii estacesr which they occupied 
as Jcigirdart. These Jaigirdors were required to keep a 
certain number of troops to defend the king in time of 
need, and to make over the surplus revenues of their 
estates to the imperial treasury, after defraying the ex¬ 
penses for the mainlenaoce of themselves and of their 
troops. When the Mughal Jaigiriars were called on 
to pay the balances of tboir estates, they rose in open 
rebellion and oc once seized the capital of Bengal The 
hfugbal faigirdars of Behar also rose In rebellion for 
the same reason and took possession of tbe country. 
Muzaf&r Khan, at this ensis, shut himself up in the 
fort of Tandob, but the rebels captured him and put 
him to death, and for a short period became masters of 
Bengal 

Raja Todap Kail (1580-^x581.)—At this crisis 
the Emperor Akbar sent BLaja Todor Mall as Subadar 
of Bengal and Behar, and be came down with a body 
of Rajput troops to aush tbe revolt The Raja acted 
with great spirit and wisdom. He prevailed on all tbe 
Hindu Zemindars not to supply provisions to tbe rebds, 
1^0 faibog to cope with him, immediately abandoned 
the province. They took refuge in the frontier districts 
of Orissa and Dacca. Ac Dacca they established ibem* 
selves and erected forts at Oanakpara and Guripaia 
near Dhamrai. Todai Mall failed, however to work 
in harmony with the Mughal chiefs, who grew jealous 
of him. He represented his case to the Emperor, who 
recalled him and put Aait Khan in his place as Subadar 
with the title of Khan Azam. 
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Hie Rent*roll of Todar Mall—-Mtcr his return 
from Bc)w, Todai Mail was appointed to the Finance 
Mjnistership of the empire, for which his name is so 
very famous. He prepared his renr*roll a copy of which 
IS preserved in the Ain<>Ai^ri. His runt-roU was 
completed about 1582 A. D. and it remained in force 
all 1658 A. D. In his rcnt*roll, which Is called AsU- 
jema Tuwar, Bengal Proper is divided into ip sarkars 
cootaimog 68p maJtals. The revenue from land, salt, 
fisheries, and port-dues anwunted to 1,06,^3,067 Akhiar- 
sh&ki rupees, exclusive of the family subsistence or 
nankar of the collectors of revenue which amounted 
to Rs. 3,26, *50, Bebar was divided into 7 sarkan and 
200 and its revenue was fixed at EU. 55,47,985. 
Orissa was divided into 5 sarkan and 99 otaAalt and 
its revenue amounted to Rs. 42,68,330. 

Aziz Khan (1581—1589.)—The first endeavour 
of the new Subadar was to put down the rebels. He 
aeated dissensions among the chief of the Jaigirdais, 
by sowing seeds of jealousy and succeeded in subduing 
them. He took quiet possession of Tanclah but he was 
soon required to go to Agm. Two Subadars were 
appointed Co succeed him but they failed to crash tire 
tebeJLion. One of them Shohbas ICban, who was Suba- 
dar only for a few months, purchased peace by giving up 
the whole of Orissa to the AQ^hans on condition that 
they should not molest Bengal in future. 

Raja Man Sing (i589^i6o5.)^The Afghans how¬ 
ever did not long remain quiet, and in A. D. 1589 Akbai 
sent Raja Man Sing the celebrated Rajput as Su¬ 
badar. In the beginning Man Slog was not successfui. 
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and his son Jagnt Sing fell Into the hand* of the Afghans. 
But fonunaiely Kutlu Khan the chief of the rebels died. 
The Afghans sent hock Jagat Sing and proposed for peace. 
A peace was concluded on condition that the Afghans 
should strike the coin in Emperor's name, and give up the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri to Mon Sing, Tv?© years 
afterward* the Afghan chiefs under Osman again rebelled, 
seiacd and plundered the temple of Jagannath- Man 
Sing without losing a moment's time marched into 
Oriwa. He completely defeated the rebels in a great 
battle on the banks of the river Subarnarckha, captured 
all forts and strongholds, and finally rc>includod it in the 
rent*rolI of the empire in X 59s. From that year the im¬ 
perial commissions {Sanadt) appointing a Governor of 
the I-ower Provinces, regularly include ‘Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa*. 

R&jniJlhAl ro&dd capitaL*—Returning from Orissa, 
hfan Sing made Agmahal bis capital and gav© |( the 
name of Rajtnahal. He commenced to build not 
only a ptdace for himself but also a Hindu temple. Fateh* 
Jang Khan, the Musulman Governor of Behar, who had 
lived at Rajmalial before the Rajput General's arrival^ 
wrote to the Emperor that Man Sli^ was buildmg a 
temple for idolatrous worship and evidently meditated in* 
surrection. Man Sing, hearing of this, changed the name 
of the towD from Rajmahal to Akbamagar and turned the 
temple into the Juma hfosjii. 

Kuch Behar made tributary.—In A. D. 1595 Man 
Sing married the sister of the Raja of Kuch Behar, who 
professed himself the vassal of the Emperor of Delhi 
For this the relatives and courtiers of the Kuch Behar 
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Raja roie up agalnsc him. Mon Sing sent on nrmy and 
restored him to the Rpjdora, This was the first time 
that the Miighals entered the kingdom of Kuch Behai 
and made it tributary. 

Rebellion of thdAfg:hans under Osmen.—Man 
Sing was soon after obliged to luaTC Bengal to join the 
Mughal anny winch was engaged in the Daksbin. During 
hisabsence lie left his son Jagat Sing as hUdeputy. Osman 
the chief of the Afghans in Orissa, no soonur heard of 
this than he revolted, defeated the Imperial army and 
conquered the grcalct part of Bengal Mun Sii^ 
hastened back to Bengal, collected his troops in the 
strong fort at Rhotai^har and marched agnin.'rt the 
Afghona He mot the enemy at Sherpar a place between 
Batdwan and Murshidabad and totally routed them, 
Osman iled to Orlssa. 

Man Sing’s power.—Man Sing now governed 
Bengal in peace for a space of fifteen years, and 
became very powerful. He had in his pay twenty thou* 
sand troops and was considered the head of the Hindus 
throughout the Empire, 

Hearing tltat the Emperor Akbai was about to die, he 
resigned his governorship and returned to Agra. Kis 
object was to try if he could secure the Imperial throne 
for his nephew Prince Khosru. Akbar's son Prince 
Salim married the sister of Man Slt^ and Prince Khasm 
was the oiTspring. Man Sing ho^vever could not accom¬ 
plish his purpose, and Salim succeeded In 1605 under (he 
title of Emperor Jahangir. Though Man Sii^ had 
opposed Jahangir, the latter was afraid of his power and 
m order to keep him away hom the imperial court, again 
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appointed biiD GoTernot of Bengal but he vas nithiti 
eight months recalled to make room for Kutab-ud*din. 

The IVelve Bhulana.^lt is supposed that at this 
lime, there were in East Bengal, twelve Zemindars who 
were very powerful They were called twelve BAnans, 
Protapaditya of Vasoham, Mukonda Rai of Bbusna, 
Kandorpya Norayaci Eai of Chandradvip, Laksman 
Manik of Bhulua, Kedar Rai of Bikrampur, Faal Gasi 
of Bhowal, Isa Khao of Khijirpur, Raja Rainkrishna. of 
Sacail, Cliand Gazi of Chand Pfotap wore nine of them 
Some say tliat the Rajas of Putin, Tabiipur and Dinajpur 
completed the twelve. 

Protapadltya.—Of these Ra>a Protapoditya 
was the most powerful and he bumbled the rest. He 
dehed even the authority of the Emperor and refused 
tribute. He was an usurper, having banished die rightful 
Raja Kaebu RaL Kochu Rai proceeded to Delhi for 
the purpose of moving the Emperot to recognise his 
claim to the Yosobara Raj. The Emperor after being, 
satished with his daisn sent Tdan Sing to bring the 
rebel Raja to subjection. Oa the turival of Man Sing 
at Chakdah, Majmuodai* Bhabanand the ancestor of the 
present Maharaja of Rrishnagar supplied him with pro¬ 
visions and gave him assistance in every way, and even 
accompanied him to the capital of Protapaditya. Protap- 
aditya defended himself boldly; but after showing a great 
deal of courage, was overcome. His fort was stormed 
and he was captured. He ras shut up in an iron cage to 
he token up to Delhi, but he died on tlie way at Bena* 
res. Man Sing presented the Majmuadar to the Emperor 
* Corrupted in Bengali iato MapunAar, 
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Jahangir, and brought to his Majesty's notice the services 
tendered Ijy him in the expcdiiion against Procapadilya. 
The Emperor restored him to bis raj and confeircd on 
him the title of Maharaja. 

Kutab-ud-dln Khan (1606—1607.)—The object 
of Emperor Jahangir to recall Man Sing was to serve ^ 
his own motive. Wbena prince, Jahangir was smitten with 
the charms of a very beautiful girl named Mchcrunnesa 
and wished to marry her; but as she was betrothed to 
Sher A^han, Akbar disapproved of the marriage. 

Sh®p Khan.—She became the wife of Sher, who 
finding his lilc not safe at Delhi, went away with his wife 
to Bengal, having been appointed Chief of Bardwan. 
Jahangir, now Lord of India, still hoped to get the lady 
at all haaards. He knew that Mon Sirrg, hU brothefin- 
law, would not assist him to gain his ends and so sent 
Kuiab-ud-din in 1606 as Governor of Bengal, with secret 
orders to bring Mehewnnesa to the imperial harem. 
Kuiab went to Bardwan and Sher came to receive him.^ 
On some pretence or other Kutab brought about a 
scuffle between himself and Sher. The latter understood 
that they wanted his life and so determined to die like a 
brave man, as indeed he was. He mortally wounded Kutab 
and killed five other nobles who advanced to attack him. 
At last the men arround him showered their arrows and 
bullets from a distance and he fell. The scene of the 
encounter is still pointed out at Sadhlnpur, east of the 
Bardwan railway station. The widow of Sher Afghafi 
was soon after sent to Delhi and she became the wife of 
^ihangir with the well known dtle of Kur Jahon. 

Tqtflm Khan {1607—1613.)—After Kuab-tidHdm's 
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death J&hangir KuJi Khan va$ appwited Subadar of 
Bengal In 1697, he defeated and slew the famous BLaja 
Sanlw Ram of Gorakpoi. Nothing moxe is known of 
him than the cniel rigour with which he collected his 
revenues. Ke «as succeeded by Islam Khan. 

Revolt of the A^hans again.—At this time the 
Afghans again revolted Osman Khan, their chief col* 
lecied an army of s 9,000 men and was prodaiined king. 
He overran the lower part of Bengal and maintained his 
position till i6i«- Islam Khan sent against him his 
brave and experienced general Shujat Khan and in a 
battle in Eastern Bengal, Osman was defeated and slain 
by the Mughals. 

Dacca made capital—After this victory Islam 

Khan temoTcd the seat of gOTCmniene froro Rajmahal to 
Dacca. Brlor to that time, the eastern capital of the 
Mughal Provincial administration was Sonajgaon. The 
cause of the transfer is raen^oned to have been the 
descent of the Maghs and the distress caused by the 
Portuguese pirates on the coasts of Bengal. Islam Khan 
erected there a fort, increased the sLreug:th of the deet 
and artillery and changed the name of the town to 
Jahangirnagar or Jahangirabad. 

The Portugiiese in Bengal—The Portuguese made 
their hrst appearance in Bengal about the end of the 
sixteenth century. They were then in the employ of the 
Raja of Arakaji, holding high commands and possessing 
extensive grants of land. In 1607 they offended the 
Raja of Arakan and many were put to death, A number 
of them escaped in nine or ten small vessels rind betook 
themselves to piracy at the mouths of the Megna. The 
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Mughal Governor of Sandwip^ Fathe Khan sew an 
espeditjon of forty vessels and dx hundred aoldm 
agsunst the pirates. His fleet found the Portuguese anchor¬ 
ed aft the idand of Daksfn Shahbajpur and. proceeded 
to attack them; but the superictr skill of the Portuguese in 
management of their ships and in the use of their 
cannon gave them the victory, the engagement ending 
in Fathe Khan and the greater part of his troops being 
killed* and all his ships captured. Gonzales, the Portu* 
guese leader became master of the island. He had 
under his command looo Portuguese, aooo Indian 
soldiers, aoo cavalry and 8o vessels well aimed with 
cannon, with which he seized DoJesin Shahba/pur and 
Patelbanga. Zn tdio an alliance was formed hy the Kaja 
of Arakan and the Portuguese to invade Bengal, the 
former by land and the latter by sea under the command 
of Gonzales. At flrst they met with little opposition and 
both LaksbimpuT and Bhulua in the ^District of N oakh ali 
fell into their hands. But they were afterwards de* 
feated by the Mughal troops and pursued ncaciy as far 
0$ Chittagong. 

Kasim Khan (tdi3—I6i8.)~l8)am Kbon was su& 
ceeded in the Viceroyalty by his brother Kasim Khan in 
1613. From this period to the accession of Sulran 
Muhammad Shuja to the vieeroyalty of the Subah, 
in 1639, the country appears to have been desolated by 
continual internal wars and foreign incursions by the 
Assamese in the north and the Maghs and the Portuguese 
in the south. Subsequently a quarrel arose between the 
Kaja of AiaJan and Gonzales; and in a severe fight the 
coTctmander of the Ponuguese was slain, and the lUja of 
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Arakan in the following year took possession of the 
island of Sandwlp. For falling to bring order into the 
oountr;, the Emperor Jahangii deposed Kasim Khan and 
appointed Ibiahitn Khiin, the brother of Kur Jaban Co 
the Subadari of Bengal and Orissa in the year 1618. 

Ibrahim Kha!i(x6x8—1624.)—During the first five 
year's of Ibrahim’s ruler Bengal enjoyed peace and 
prosperity. Manufacture aod trade were encouraged. 
The delicate muslins of Dacca and the silks of Maldah 
were brought to perfection. The internal administration 
wss also ably conducted. The Assamese bad been 
repelled; the Arakanese were driven off; and the Afghans 
in Orissa were completely subdued 

Rebellion of Shah Jahan.—Unfortunately at this 
time Prince Shah Jahan revolted against his btber. the 
Emperor Jahangir; and the event filled the country with 
bloodshed aod misery. In the battle which ensued 
between the father and the son, Shah Jahan was defeated 
and obliged to fly to the Daksin. His elder brother 
pursued him but be suddenly turned off and entered 
Bardwan. He asked aid from the Portuguese Gov* 
emor but was refused. Shah Jahan overran Bengal 
and proceeded to Kajmahal Ibrahim Khan advanced 
Co meet him. A severe battle ensued, in which Ibrahim 
was defeated and slain. Shah Jahan chert proceeded to 
Dacca and collected from the treasury forty ioMt of 
Rupees. He remained two years in possession of the 
country and afrer regulating its affiurs maiched cowards 
Delhi He successively took Monghyr, Patna and 
Rhctas, in which latter place he kepc his family for 
security. The imperial army approached and a bloody 
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battle noa fougfat on dte banks o( the T«is. Shah Jahan 
vas completely defeated and pursued from place to 
place. He at lost ihrev himself upon the mercy of his 
father, who forgave him. 

The re^s of next threo Governors.—The short 

reigns of the next three Governors Khaneeod Khan, 
Makram Khan, FidaJ Khan, extending Irom 1624 to 1628 
were uneventful. 

Kasim Khan Juwjdnl (1528—1632.)—AVhen after 
the death of Jahrtngir, Shah Jehan became Emperor, he 
sent in 1628 Kasim Kltan Juwaini os his Viceroy to 
Bengal. 

Massacre of the Portuguese.—From a very early 
period the Portuguese had esfahltshcd themselves at 
Snigapa and bjilt fcri and churches and largely extended 
their power. Kaaim reported Co the Emperor Chat the 
Portuguese hs 4 grown very insolent, that they levied Colls 
on boats which passed by theh factory, that diey com* 
mitted piracies at the mouths of rivers, and that they were 
In the habit of converting natives to their religion by 
fbree. The Emperor ordered the Sulxidar to expd the 
Portuguese from his dominions. In 1632 the Mud'll 
army laid sJege to Hugh, which lasted for throe months. 
The Portuguese (or several months defended themselves 
boldly and also olTered to pay a tribute of a /oA of Rupees 
but it was rejected. The Mughals at last dug a mine 
under the place and blew It up, They then butchered 
the Portuguese without mercy and destroyed the place 
entirely. One thousand Portuguese fell in the scige and 
four thousand and four hundred men, women and children 
became captives. The most beautiful women were sent 
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10 the seraglio of Shah Jahao. Satgaon was hence reduced 
to an obscure village. 

Hufli made a royal port.—Hugii was made a 
royal port and a fousdar or military commander was 
appointed for the place. Kisim Khan died in 163?, 

Islam Khan Mushaddi(xd37—x<539 >-^Kasim Khan 
was succeeded by Aaim Klun who was found quite un¬ 
equal to defend the Province from the invasions of the 
Maghs and Assaraesc. He was consequently superseded 
by Islam Khan Mushaddi. 

R^a of Arakan beoame vassal of the Delhi 
Emperor,—In 1638 A. D. Malak Rai one of the Magh 
chle&, who held Chittf^ong on the part of the Raja of 
Arakan, having incurred the displeasure of his prince and 

being apprehensive of punhhmeat, sought the protection 

of the Mi^hals and aclcncpwledged himself a vassal of the 
Delhi Emiwor. Islam Kban accepted the offer, and 
changed the name of die wvn to Islarrubad. But it was 
not till 1666 or nearly thirty years later, that Chittagong 
could be incorporated into the Mughal Empire. 

Assam captured and Sundered.—During the same 
year, the Raja of Assam cane down with a large rwimber 
of men and boats, plunderiag the viDages and towns that 
fell in his way and hal nearly rtrehed Dacca, when the 
Suhodat went out and aet him with boats armed 
with cannon. The Raja of Assam was completely defeated 
and Islam Khan pursued him into his own country and 
captured fifteen forts and much spoil It was during his 
reign which extended for space of a year that Kuch 
Behar was invaded by the Muhammadans. 

Sultan Shuja (jd39—1660.)—In 1639 A. D. Islam 
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Khan was recalled w Agra to take the post of Va»ir of 
the Mufliai Empire ^ and Sultan Shuja, thesecorui so.i 
of the Emperor Sluih Jahon was appointed Subadar of 
Bengal Behar was made a separate government His 
first act was to transfer the capital of Bengal from Dacca 
to Rajmahal, wliich he fortified and adorned with splendid 
buildings. After having governed Bengal with credit fur 
eight years, he was reokUed through tliu jealousy and 
fwirs of bis father and made governor of Cobul, but within 
two years he was restored to the Suhadarship of Bengal. 
During his re^ the English obtained a firm fooling as 
traders in Bengal, 

The East India Company (idoo—id4s.)—In the 
year r6o© in tho roign of Quwon Elisabeth, a comirtny of 
merchants was formed in England to trade in the East. 
This company was the East India Company. They paid 
a tax to the Queen and Parliament, and the Queen pro¬ 
mised to protect them, and not allow any nation with 
which England was at war to hurt or destroy their lowiw 
where they had their trade, or their ships when they were 
carrying goods from place to place. They traded at first 
in the west coast of India and the Eastern Archipelago. 
The earliest sertlejncnt in Eastern India was at Piplj, ©n 
the Subarnarckh.% established In 1634. The permission 
of establishing a foctoiy at Balasoc was acquired for the 
East India Company by a Mr. Oabriel Broughton. 
This gentleman in 163d had the good fortune to cure 
a daughter of the Eraperot, whose clothes had caught fire; 
and io 1640 be successfully treated one of the ladies 
of the Bengal Viceroy’s Zenana. When asked to name 
his own reward, he begged that his countrymen might 
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be allowed a macibme settlement in Bengal. Accordingly 
the imperial commission wis issued, gT.*tnting the English 
a land thecory at Hugli aad a maritime seulcment at 
Balosor with power to export and import goods free of 
duty. This was in 1642. 

Hent-roU of Sht^a-—The rent-roll of Todar Mall 
w.is revised during the, regency of Sultan Shujru 
A short time before 1658 ho fixed the revenue m 
Rh. 2,3I|T5,oo 7 being an Increa^ie of 24 /oAs on the 
As/Jatna of Todar Mall Shuja's rent-roll gave Bengal 
vrider limits. HijiU, Midnnpur, Jaloswar, portiuns of 
Kuch Bchar, Western Assam and TIpperah were added 
to Bengal partly as newly conquered icrntory. Several 
Chiefs of Chutia Nagpur also paid tribute, and portioos 
of the Sundarbnnf, if not actually ractaifood, were for 
the first time assessed. Altogether his roll showed 34 
sarkars, consisting of i^^oMu/iaU ozpar^tos. 

Shuja's aspiration to the Delhi Throne and his 
end.—Tlie prosperous relfn of Sultan ^uja was soon 
after changed into one of war and misery. In 1657 the 
Emperor Shsh Jahan fell dangerously UI, and his four sons 
Doia, Shuja, Aurangreb osd Murad began to aspire to 
the throne. Shuja as Subadar of Bengal, having large 
resources at bis command, immediately prepared to secure 
tite throne for himself He mtuched with his array to 
Benares and was met by the son of Dora, Prince 
Saliman and general Jot Sing and while negohattaos for 
a treaty were going on, the prince took him by surprise 
and Shuja was obliged to fly, first to Patna and then to 
Monghyr. Saliman hastened to besiege the place but 
was recalled by his father to fight his two uncles Murad 
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and Airrangzeb. Lara vas deteitad, the old Enperor 
Sliah Jahan was thrown into prison and Aurangzeb 
ascended the throne of Delhi. When events thus trans¬ 
pired, Shujn offered congrarulations to his brother and 
asked to be confirmed in the governorship of Bengal 
The brother replied that as he had been the regent 
of his father, no new confirmation was necessary. In 
the meantime Sliuja collected an array and made another 
attempt for the throne. Kcar Allaliabad another battle 
was fought with the imperial forces under Aurangseb and 
his General Mir Jumb. Shuja was again defeated 
and fled flrst to P.itna and then to Monghyr. Aurangseb 
sent his son Prince Muhamniad with Mir Jumla in 
pursuit of him. Shuja /led to Kajmahal where he de* 
fended htnisolf for six days, and thence /leJ to Tandah. 
Here Prince Muhammad who was smitten with the 
charms of Shuja’s daughter, suddenly left his own army 
and joined ShiijtL Mir Jumla however, fought a decisive 
bottle, outside the walls of Tandah. Shuja and Mubam* 
mad, utterly routed, Aed to Dacca. Shuja was ultiinately 
driven from Bengal and he took refugo in Arakan. Thore 
at last he was shamefully treated by the Ar.xkan Xaja. 
He was taken prisoner and drowned 26S1 A. D. His wife 
and two dai^htcrs committed suicide and another daughter 
was forcibly married to the Amkon Rajx Thus ended 
Shuja the most beloved Subadar of Bengal. 

Hir Jumla {id6c—1664.)—At his accession inz66o 
Mir Jumb, onco more made Dacca the scat of his 
government. To guard against (he incursions of the Ma^As 
and other frontier Cribas from Arakan, Mii Jumla built 
several forts at the conAaonce of Lahkmia and Dhalee* 
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vart the mins of which still remaio. The principal of 
these are the forts of Hijiganj and Zdralcpur, the latter 
of which has now been coeverted into a residence for 
the Deputy Magistrate of Munshiganj. He also cons¬ 
tructed several good military roads and bridges in the 
vicinity of the city of l)aca^ and the bridges at Pagla 
and Tungi arc attributed to him. The former of these 
it now in mins, t)ie latter was blown up during mu¬ 
tiny by Mr. Carnac, the Magistrate. Mir Jumla unde^ 
took an expedition into .^sam» having first overrun 
Kuch Bchar and seired Its capital which he named 
Abmgimagar In honor of his master AurangTeb whose 
another name was Alamgir. He obtained a series of 
successes in Assam but was ultimately obliged to retreat * 
on accouDt of disease among bis ttoops. He himself 
fell side and died near Dacca. 

Sh&lstah Rban (16^4—1689.)—Mir Jumla was suc¬ 
ceeded by Shaista Khan Arair ul Omra, nephew of the 
Empress Nur Jahan. One of the first measures under¬ 
taken by him was an expedition against Chittagong, 
which was captured and whose name was changed to 
Islamabad—the Residence of the Faithfiil—and annexed 
to the Province of Bengal Shaista Khan ruled fifteen 
years, with a break of two years, during which TiAii 
Khan, Aaim Khan and Sultan Muhammad Asam, third 
son of Aurangseb, acted os viceroys. The period of 
his government was noted os one of general tranquility 
and prosperity. It is said that rice sold at this time at 
eight mans for the rupee. The English settled in Dacca 
about t66o, and about 1666 the Dacca muslins w ere first 
introduced Into England, 
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The Bast India Company (r6«—1696.)—Up to the 
reign of Shaista Khan the trade of the Boat India Com* 
panf flourished in Bengal. The French, the Dutch and 
the Danes with a vieir to participate in BengaUtrade 
made settlements at Chandarni^ar, Cbinsura and Seram* 
pore respocciTel^. In 1677 the English merchants 
through the influence of Shaista Khan obtained a per¬ 
petual firman from the Emperor Aurangeeb to trade in 
Bengal by an annual payment of rupees. They 

then possessed extensive factories at Hugh, Patna, 
Dacca, Balasor, Maldah and KtvsimUaar. The Court 
of Directors then made the factories of Bengal inde* 
peodeot of Madras and Mr. Hodges was appointed 
its first chief. He was allowed a guard of a corporal 
and twenty European soldiers. In order to prevent the 
intrusion of private merchants, the chief asked petmls- 
siOQ to erect a fort at the mouth of the Hugh river 
but Shaista Khan refused- There were also at this time 
several disturbances in Behar, during which the English 
factory at Patna remained uninjured; and therefore the 
Subadar suspected that the English were implicated io 
the rebellion. The Subadar, then contrary to the stipu* 
lations of the firman, imposed a duty of ^}4 per cent 
on their goods. 

In 16^5 the oppressions and e:mctions of the Mughal 
Subadar drove the English Into open hostilities, and from 
then till idSS Che English waged rather an unsuccessful 
war against the Mughals. In i68d Shaista Khan issued 
orders confiscating all die Eriglish factories in Bei^. 
The merchants at Hugli, under their president Job 
Caamock retreated to a place 9$ miles down Sucanuri, 
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I novf the nonhern quarter of the town of Calcutta. Earfy 
I in February 1687, alai^ annycame to Hugli to expel the 
English. In i688> Cnptatn Heath who commanded the 
Company’s forces determined to quit Bengal altc^tber. 
He accordingly eiabarked with all the Company's servants 
and goods from their £enc«)ess Victories, sailed down the 
Hugh and anchored at Balasor. When attacked by the 
Musalman governor, he burned the town. He also made 
an unsuccessful attempt on Chittagong and then without 
waiting for a treaty with the Subadar, sailed away » 
Madras. It was about this time that Shaista Khan also 
resigned the government of Bengal. 

rbrahlm Khan —Shaista Khan was 

succeeded in the governtaent of Bengal by Ibrahim 
Khan, in 1689. . 

Revival of the Company’s trade in Bengral— 
In the following year he was directed by the Emperor 
to invite the English bade to Bengal The reason was 
that ibe English captured every vessel, which left the 
shores of India and so the voyage of pilgrims to Mecca 
was interrupted. Mr, Chamock returrred to Sutanuti 
with all English merchants and officera. In the next 
year he received the impeiial order to carry on rrade 
free of all duties, except the annual payment of a p«sk 
kasA 0/ Rupees 3,000. Twice during the next four years 
the trade of the English in Berigal was ordered by the 
Emperor to be stopped but the favour of Ibrahim Khan 
enabled diem to cany it on. Once in 169 a it was stopped 
at the request of the Sultan of Turkey, who asked the 
Emperor to prevent the Europeans to trade in saltpetre; 
for with it they made gunpowder to fight against his 
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Muhammadan subjects. For the second time n^in 
iQ 1695 when Captain Kyd, an English pirate captured 
a number of Mughal ships, containeng pilgrims bound 
for Mecca, the Emperor aTcnged himself by retarding 
English rrade to a large extent. 

Beballioa of Subh& Sing:—The English merchants 
in Bengal were alwap anxious to build a fortress for 
their security, hut the Mughal go7einm$DC would not 
pmmic them. At length in 1696 an event occuned 
which enabled them to fortify their iactories. Subba Sing, 
talufidar of Chitwa and Bardo, then a part of Burdwan, 
raised the standard of rebellion against the empire. 
Bahim Khan, an Afghan chief cooperated with him in 
the insurrection. In a stand'Up hgbt they slew the 
Maharaja of Baxdwan, Kishna* Kam Kai, and captured 
all the members of bis family except bis son Jagat Bai, 
who went to Dacca to seek assistance from the Goveraor, 
Subha Sing was stabbed and slain by a daughter of the 
Maharaja, when he attempted to outrage her person. 
The insurgents continued the revolt, captured Hugli but 
was forced to retire by the Governor of Chinsumh. 

Fort William erected.—The English at Sutanuti, 
the French at Cbandarnagar, and the Dutch at Chinsurah 
applied to the Subadar to be allowed to put their 
factories in a state of defence, against the atLiclc of the 
rebels. Their application was granted. With great 
pleasure the English commenced to build their fort, which 
they named Fort William after the name of William 
the Third, the then reigning lung of England. 
iThe pebellion checked.—Tbe insurgents plun* 
dered Nadiya and Munhidabad under Rahim Khan, 
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whom they elected as their chief, aAer the death of 
Subha Singh. Owing to the extreme apathy of Ibrahim, 
Rahim became roaster of all >Festem Bengal from 
Rajraihal to MIduapur. At length the emperor super¬ 
seded him and appointed his grandson Prince Asim- 
u-shan Governor of Benjral. But before the arrival of the 
PriQce, a brave son of Ibralilm named Zabardasl Khan 
defeated the rubels In a haule near Rajmnhal A.I). 1697. 
Blit the insurrealcu mw not totally suppressed till 1698, 
wlwn Rahim Khan was defeated and slain in a battle 
near Bardwan. Of his followers some were slain and 
some entered the service of the Prince. 

Sultan Azlm-U^han (1697—1706)..^During tlm 

reign of this Subaefer, in A. D. 1698 tho Company got 
l>erraission to purchase the tnihkdnri right to the villages 
of Sutanuti, Gobludapur, and Calcutta, corresponding 
to the exj'stfog site of the city of palaces, subject to an 
annual revenue of R^. 495. 

United Bast India Company.—About the same 
y^r a new English Comjtany started to trade in the East 
The rivalry 0/ the nvo companies was Injurious to both 
and so the two companies were united under the name 
of ‘United East India Company/ The garrison of 
Fort William was then increased by 130 European 
soldiers. 

' Murshid Kull Khau.—The name of Mursbid Kui: 
Khan has a dose connection wih the reign of this 
Subodar. He was the son of a poor Brahman, and 
when young was taien as a slave to Persia and there 
brought up in the Muhammadan faith. At different 
lirties of bis life he passed by different names. The 
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name he received from his master wai 2 klu)uinmad Hadi, 
In English books he is called Jaifier Kiuin. After the 
foundatioo of Munhidabad, he obtained from the 
Emperor Aursngxeb, the lofty title of Nawab Murshid 
Kuli, Mutatnin-uUMuik, Ala-«d-DfluIa, Jafar Khan Nasiri, 
Nasir Jartg—meaning the viceroy, the pricsi-slavo, the 
administrator of the country, Che lofty one of the empin;, 
l^rd Jafar Nasari, the victorious in war. 

Murshid Kull Khan at first entered an inslgnidant 
service, but by his talent and energy became Dewan of 
; llaidrabad When Aslm*a-Sbaa was appointed, the 
office of Hisam \vas given to him and Murshid was 
appointed Dexofin. The duty of Nhm ^vaa to defend 
and govern the Province and to enforce laws; the Dfwan 
was to collect and dUhurse revenues. MiirslUd Kuli 
Khan went to Dacca and in varioas ways increased the 
revenue of the Province so much that he rose high in 
the estimation of the Emperor, but fell in the bad graces 
of the Nixatn who conspired to take his life. They 
openly quarrelled with each other, but the Emperor took 
the side of Murshid KuU Khan, and severely reprimand¬ 
ed his grandson. He directed him to leave Pengal and 
go to Behar. Murshid Kull Khan also resolved oot to 
live at Dacca and took up his abode at Muksudabad 
where he removed the seat of government. In tJie 
second year of his appointment A.D. X703, Murshid 
Kull Khan prepared the accounts of revenues and 
presented them to the Emperor in the Daksin. He was 
60 much delighted that he made him Deputy Koaim for 
Bengal and Orissa. 

Prince Asim-iwshaii left Bengal in 1706 and gin oe then 
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he was mostly occupied io securing the Imperial throne 
for* his father Bahadur Shah. Mursbrd KuU Khan wae 
the real Governor of Bengal. The Prince left hie son 
Famtkh Siyyor as his deputy at Murshidabad but he did 
not in any way interfere with state affairs. AVhen 
Fatrukh Slyyar became Emperor of Delhi, Murshid KuU 
Khan gained absolute power in Bon^L Dacca ceased to 
be ^0 scat of the viceregal government, and the e&'<tem 
Districts were made over to a Kaib or Deputy of the 
Keeim. The extended from the Oaro hills on the 
north to the Sunderbans on the south, and from the Tif^ 
perah hills on tbe east to jessore on the west It »‘as 
considered the highest and most lucrative appointment 
under the Kizaicat 

Calcutta declared a Presidency.—la 1707, Cal¬ 
cutta was deebred a Presidency by the United Company. 
But it was dependent upon Madras, where there wa« a 
fort and garrison which the Company had not been 
allowed to maintain ia Bengal 


CHAPTER IX. 

TKE NAWABS KAZIM OF B£NCAL. 

MuPShid KuU IChan {17x2—17*5).—AAei remoiring 
the seat of government to Muksudabad, Murshid Kuli 
Khan forthwith erected there a palace and several other 
offices of government. He also established an imperial 
mint from which came out most of the Shah Alom gold 
twhurs now to be found in (be basars.- 
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HisSuld.—Murshtcl Kuli Khan ruled at Murslnda- 
bad in almost undisrutbcd quiet, virtually froni 1704 till 
hia death in 1725. This period falls withirv the reigns 
0/ three emperors each of whom confirmed him In his 
rank and power. In 1713 he received from Prince 
FarnJkh Slyyar the united offices of Nosim and Dewon. 
In 171S Iw ohtairved from the same emperor the patent, 
conJerring upon him the government of Cehar in 
addition. 

He ruled the Province with efficiency. He provided 
against famine, by pro))ibiting the mono|>oly and exporta* 
lion of grain. Rice coimnoiily sold at Mamhidalxid at 4 
»tam fora rupee. He wm iridelitigahlc in the eairpa- 
tlon of robbers. Travellers were protected in the roads 
and evxry jn.an slept securely in his house. lie was 
impartial in his decisions and rigid In the execution of 
the sentence of law. He put bis own son to death for 
an infraction of a certain law of the country. He 
devoted two days in the week to the administration of 
justice. In the collection of revenues his sev'cricy wns 
dreaded. Ho always treated the Hindus with bigoted 
craclly. To raise his own tomb, he pulled down ail ilic 
Hindu temples in the neighbourhood and used their 
maierials for its construction. 

His Financial Reforms—MursWd Kuli Khan ma^lc 
financial reforms which consisted in die abolition of 
the Bengal contingent of household troops (3000 horse). 
He set on foot throughout the interior disiricts a hasialud 
lAvestigaiion for the purpose of making a revised assess¬ 
ment. These reforms are embodied in the Jatna-Kamil 
Tamar, or perfect rent-roll. According to it, Bengal was 
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from J7J2 newly arranged into 13 thakioi^ sabdivided 
into i6do fiaf^nas, and was assessed of an ann\jal revenue 
of Rs. t,4?, 38 ,186. Two of the eAailat were annexa* 
tioos from Orissa, ms. Bandar Ba laser and Hijli; five 
lay west of the Ganges, vis. Satgaon, Bordwan, Murshida* 
bad, Jessore and Rhusna; and six lay north and east of 
the Ganges, vis. Akbamagar, Goraghat, Karaibari, Jahan- 
gimogar, Sylhet, and Islomaboil The faujdaris or 
magisterial juiisdictjons coincided in area with the 
revenue eXaklci. Hfs other income from mxes called 
obiva^ amounted to more than a 
Creation of Zemindars.—After the completion of 
bis rent-roU, Murshid KuU Kban removed tbe greater 
number of the old /aigirdars^ who were in bis time 
umply the collectors of the dues of the state in the 
different duOdas. The Hindu Rajas of Dfoajpur, Nadiya, 
Rajshahi and of other places were created by him. They 
gradually become rich and powerful, and their offices 
eventually became hereditary. Thus in 1725, Rajshaht, 
the most uDweildy and extensive Zsatindari in Bengal or 
perhaps in India, enclosing in its circuit Uae principal 
factories of Kasimbozar, Beauleah, Kumar Khali (Comer 
Colly) &C., was conferred on Romjan, a Brahman, the first 
of the present family of Nottor. Dlnajpur was, at the 
some time, placed in cho^ of Romnaih, an able land¬ 
holder. Nadiya was entrusted to Ramjiban or more 
properly to his distinguished son Raghu Ram. But some 
difference was made in the case of the Birbhum and 
BUhnupur Rajas. Each of them was treated as an ally 
of the Nawab, with whom new arrangements were mode 
for the payment of tribute. 
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His able Goyenimant— Murahtd Ku)i Khan remit¬ 
ted every year to Delhi imperial revenue to the amount 
of one ifvr&nd fifty Mis of rupees Besides, he retaj'ned 
enonuous sums for his own private use in the coffers of 
J.Tfat Seib at Murshidabad. During his time the Rajas 
of Tipperah, Kudi Bohar, and Assam, whose councrigs 
had been overrun but never subdued by the Muham- 
raadans, sent presents of submission to Murshidalxul ami 
acknow^red tlie nominal superiority of the Nawah, 
The only persor^s exempted from the payment of tribute 
were the ufnindars of Birbhum and Blshnupur who 
retained their old character of feudatory cluofs. 

New privliegres conferred on the Company.- 
When Murshid Kuli l)ecamQ both and Ztow/;, 
he ordered the English merchants to pay the usual duties 
on their merdiandise. So llie East India Company 
sent an embassy to the Emperor Farrukb-Siyyar. Through 
the services of Surgeon Hamilton, who cured the 
Emperor of his sickness, the Company secured a firman 
by which they were allowed (i) to trade free of duty in 
Bengal; (2) to purchase the iaiukiari of 38 villages in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, subject to an annual revenue <ff 
3 ,i«i j (3) to use the mint at Murshidabad three day.? 
in the week for the coinage of tho English Company’s 
money 5 (4) to have all persons indebted to the Com¬ 
pany, delivered up by the Nawnb’s govemniorn. No 
other independent authority was conferred upon the 
Cotopany, nor does any appear to have been claimed, 

Mupshid Kuli Khan’s domestic affairs.—Mursli id 

KuL Khan endeavoured in every «ay to establish his 
own family in Bengal. His son-inJaw Shuja-ud-daula 
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was appoinied Deputy NaJtm of Orissa, and the husband 
of bis grand-daughter was given the same office at Dacca. 
He nominated tbe son of Shuja-ud-datila to succeed him 
in the throne of Bengal and procured for him the title of 
Sariaraz Khan. He purchas^ the Zemnderi of the city 
of Murshidabad from the telukdar of ChunakhaJi and 
)md the transfer registered in the books. He died in 
1725 but the succession did not follow his Last vriU. 

Jagat Seth.“A short e:q)lanatjon of die term Jagef 
Seth will not be uninteresting. Manik Chand is regarded 
as the founder of the Seth family. When Murshid Kull 
Khan, in 1704, transferred the capital to Murshidabad 
the banker followed him there and became the most 
influential personage in the new court Manjkchand was 
tbe right hand ofthe Nawab in oU bis flnsndal reforms 
and also in his private affairs. The coffers of Manik 
Chand were the deposhory of the private hoards of the 
Nawab. In 1715 the Nawab secured for Manik Chand 
the title of Seth or banker. Manik Cband had no 
children and adopted his nephew Fathi Chand who 
received the tide of Seth. When Fatbi Chand first 
virited Delhi, the Emperor Muhammad Shah in 1724 
conferred 00 him the title of Jagat Seth or tbe banker 
of the world. He was therefore the first of the family 
to bear the title of Jagat Seth which has become so 
well known in history. 

Shujfl-ud-Daula (17*5-1739),—After the death of 
Murshid Kuli Khan, Shuja»ud-Daula or Shuja-ud-din, as 
he was sometimes called, managed to secure the vacant 
office for hiroselfi through Intrigues in the Delhi Court. 
His ancestors were originally Turkomans, He was him- 
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self bom in the Daksin, where be early contracted an 
intimacy with Murshid Kuli Khin. He married the only 
daughter of ibe late Kawab and was the father of Saifamz 
Khan. 

HlS Rule—During his rule, the province of Tipperah, 
which had from time immemohal been an independent 
kingdom, was anoewd to the Mughal Empire. Dlnaj* 
pur and Ku^ Behar were also invaded and the Rajas 
of those countries were plundered of their ancient 
treasures. 

He appointed a Hindu named Rai AJam Chand to 
be an assistant to his son Sarfaras Klian in the Dewan* 
ship of Bengal and procured for him the title of Rai- 
RaioH. His most Crusted advisers were the two brothers 
Haji Ahmad and Ali Vardi Khan, Alam Chond and 
Fatbi Chond Seth. 

Sbuja*ud*Daula was liberal to his servants, and paid 
great attention to men of learning and pietyhe was also 
very charitable. He was impartial in the administration 
of justice. He condemned to death the persons who 
were instruments of extortion during his predecessor’s 
time. His ccUection of the revenues wns as exact as 
that of his predecessor, but he was free from the reproach 
of cruelty and religious b^otry. Kc commenced his rule 
by releasing the unhappy Zdmindars^ imprisoned by his 
predecessor and permitting them to resume management 
of their estates, upon giving security fpr good conduct 

In the year 17s 8 he remitted to Delhi one krer and 
£brty*eight iahs of rupees. It is said that SuJa-ud-Doula 
raised the taxes levied under the name of abtoab to more 
than twenty laks of rupees or more than one-fifth of the 
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original revenue. He raised the military establishment 
by an army of *5,o&o men, half of whom were cavaliy 
and half infanCiy, He emljellished the city of Murthida- • 
bad; pulled down the palace of Murshid KiUi Khan and 
erected one more grand. Hh favorite residence was at 
Dehpara on the right Iwnk of the Bhaprathi just opposite 
to Murshidabod. He completed a su^>crl) mosque io the 
midst of a beautiful garden to which he gave the name of 
Farah Baglj or tho (J.ardca of Beauty. He vris buried 
there witlu'n a mausoleum erected hy himself. Ailer a 
peaceful rule of fourteen years he died in 1739. 

Sapfaraz Khan {*739.1740),—During the first few 
years of his father's life, Sarfaraa Khan conducted the 
manageraent of the state and succeeded to the Subab of 
Bengal without any disturbance. He docs not appear to 
have ever received confirmation in the office from the 
Mughal Emperor, for at this time there were commoliorts 
and rebellions at Delhi. His father in hisdcath.bed 
bound him to follow the inscnictions of his four coun¬ 
cillors. 

His weak character.,—The weakness of his character, 
however caused these powerful personages to turn into 
his enemies. He groaly insulted Fathi Chand Jagat Seth. 
His eldest son was married to a woman of exlquisite 
beauty, the report of which excited the curiosity of the 
Nawab to see her. No remonstrances succeeded to 
divert the will of the Nawab, The young woman was 
sent to (he palace in the evening. Sbe relumed after a 
short stay in the palace, unviolated, but dishonored. 
The Jagat Seth-then fell away from the Nawab and 
joined the adventurer Ali Verdi Khan. Ali Verdi Kban I 
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was at tbia time residing at Patna os Deputy*Govcmor of 
Behor. He took the lead in the conspiracy against 
the Nawab and gradually gathered a large number of 
troops. The ministers of the Emperor at Delhi were 
bribed to support the conspirators. In the year 2740, 
AU Verdi Khan found himsef strong enough to revolt 
openly and to march into Bengal. 

Battle of Gheria—After some treacherous negotia- 
tioas, a battle was fought at Gheria on the Ganges about 
S2 miles from Murshidabad. Sarfam Khan was killed 
by a musket ball while fig^tting bravely from an elephant. 
'Hiis decided the event of the battle and All Verdi whoso 
full name was Hnssain*uUDau]a All Verdi Khan Maliabat 
Jang, took pcs^^ession of the wasnaA 

Ali Verdi Khan (2 74o*x7s6).—After his accession to 
the throne of Ben^l, Ali Verdi Khan foond large accura- 
roulations in the treasury. He sent muniftcent presents 
CO the Emperor and his courtiers and he was fortliwith 
confinoed in the government of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa. At this time the Mughal dymasty lost all sem* 
bUnce of power, and he never more remitted reveoues 
to Delhi. AU Verdi Khaa ruled at Murslddabad ibr id 
years during a very troubled period. Throughout his 
time, the English settlements on the Hugh grew in poaer, 
which created the anxiety of the Nawab. 

The Deputy Governors.—Tlie three daughters of 
Ali Verdi Khan were married to therr cousins the three 
sons^ Haji Ahmad. To the eldest of his sons-in-law 
he gave the office of Deputy Governor of Dacca and 
Co the youngest that of Orissa. He chose the son of the 
youQgest Sirajmd-Daula his successor. 
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Troubles of Ali Vordl Ehau.—His ooncem was 

to expel from Orissa the paitkans of the late Nawab but 
this reittote province was always the seat of difficulty and 
(rouble in bis after reign. Id 1741 he was twice called 
away in person to take the held In Orissa. 

Marhatta Invasion or Bargi raids.—While he 
was returnlug to triumph from Orissa 00 the second oc* 
casion, the Marhattas surprised bun near Bardwan. This 
was the first tlroe that these mounted marauders appeared 
io Bengal They con.<(isted of 40,000 cavalry and were 
sene by the chief of Berar to claim the cAantA or the 
fourth part of the Bengal revenues. The Nawab's forces 
were quite unequal to cope with them. They lost all 
their baggage and after a mining fight of three days, 
durir^ which they endured the greatest hardships for 
want of foodt r^ttched Katwa and AH Ve"di Khan was 
safe. Dnrirtg the rainy season the MarlialtOs. remained in 
the neighbourhood, plundering for and vridfr The uofor* 
cunate inhabitants of Bengal suffered terribly from these 
pitiless and rapacious enemies, and the whole country was 
made desolate. Mir Habib who waa on influential 
miniscer under the former NawabSr joined the Marhattas 
and became a dangerous enemy of Ali Verdi Khan, 
At his iDSDgation the Marhattas made aa attempt upon 
the city of Murshidabad. They plundered the suburbs 
and are said to have obtained a booty of 3 his of rupees 
from the bank of Jagat Seth. The inhabltaacs fled with 
theii families to the other side of the Gaoges and the 
Nawab despatched his treasures beyond God^ri. 

The Karhatta Ditch and fortifications.—This 
was the time when the Eoglish obtained permission to 
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fortify their temtoty. An entrenchment was dug at 
CaJdJttt, since known as the Mathatfa Diceh. The factory i 
at KasimbaMt was surrounded with a brick wall and : 
bastians. In 174* while the Marhatras were encamped 
at Kfliwa, Allverrti Khan crossed the Bhaginti by a bridge 
of boats, attacked and defeated them. He gave them a 
second defeat at Midnapur, 

Marhatta Invasion continued —In 1743 the htar- 
hattas returned in two scixitrue Mies, one from Berar 
and the other from Puna. Aljvurdi Khan himself avoided 
battle and contrived to enifagc ojic jKirly against the 
other- By “this means though he lost no men in the field, 
he paid an enormous sura to his Puna ally and the 
unhappy villngcrs were plundered indiscrhmnatdy by 
both the Marhatta panics. In the next year 1744, the 
Berar Marhatfas t^in arrived and demanded the same 
contrfoution which their Puna brethern received 4he year 
previous. AU Vurdi Khan mvited the leaders to a 
personal coherence -aid caused them to be massarred, 

The Marhatta armies were next attacked and defe-iied. 

This preserved Fcng.ai for two years from the Marliattn 
invasion, Bcharancl Orissa however became tbe scene 
of frequent revolts, haitics and massacres, 

Orissa ceded to the Marhattas.—At last in 1:747, Ali 
Verdi Khan coded to the Marhatras tlic province of Orissa 
and in addition agreed to pay them annually is laks of 
rupees as the ekanik of Bengal. Prom this period till bis 
death in 1756 Bengal wns quiet. 

Interil&l BebelUons.—During the Mariialta invasions 
AH Verdi Kbsin was continually pressed by the rebellions 
df bis own generals and near relatives. The first wes that 
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of Mastafa Khan, his own cotnmaDder-in>chief. H« 
succeeded in plundering Kajmabal and io seizing the 
fortress of Monghyr but was subsequently defeated and 
skio by Zain-ud‘din, the Deputy Govemot of Behar. 
The next rebellion was that of the Afghan troops, under 
Shamsher Khan, Zain*udHdb was slain by the rebels, 
and bis aged father Haji Ahmad was tortured to d^th 
for not disdosiog his treasures. The wife of Zain-ud-din, 
the daughter of the Nawab, and all his treasures fell into 
the hands of Shamsher Khan, Alt Verdi Khan set out 
against the rebels and met them at Barh near Patna. 
He utterly routed them, slew their leaders and rescued 
his daughter, 1749. The third was the unkindest blow of 
all. It was the rebellion of his grandson Siraj*ud<Daula, 
whom he had always treated with lavish kindness and 
whom long before be bad nominated as his successor. 
The revolt was formidable but was promptly pul down 
by the governor of Patna, Raja Janaki Ram. 

Behar assassad.—In 1750 AUVerdl Kbarimadea 
new assessment of the revenues of Behar. He divided 
it into % sarkars and ^ae mahals and fixed the revenue 
at 95,3^^098 rupees. 

Death of All Verdi Khan.—AJi Verdi Khan died in 
his eightieth year, and was buried in the garden of Kbush 
Bagb, on the right bank of the Shagerati opposire Mati*jhi 1 . 

Hie CharactOP.—AU Verdi Khan was never from bis 
early youth addicted to idle pleasures. He was regular 
in his devotions, and was kind to his own relatives. 
Whether in bis public or in hU private duties be was 
always punctual. Mastafa Khan, bis own general once 
cried to persuade him to expel the English from Calcutta 
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and seise their weaJth; but receiving on aiuver, he urged 
it again through the Nawab’s nephews Nuasish Muharo* 
read and Sayyid Ahmad. A!i Verdi Khan teturaedno 
answer, but shortly after aud in private to the latter “ My 
Childs Mustafa Khan is a soldier, and wisltes us to be 
constancy in need of his service, but bow enme you to 
join in his request ? AVhot have the English done against 
me, that 1 should use them ill? It is now difficult to 
extinguish fire on land; but should the sea be in flames, 
who can put it out? Never listen to such advice as bU, 
for the result vould probably be fatal.” 

The above expressions do not appear to be the out¬ 
come of his timidity, for in January 1749 a cause of 
quarrel arose beeween the English and the Nawab in 
which he exhibited bis usual bold spirit. A king's ship 
had once seised several vessels, laden with goods of various 
Hugh merchants, Muhammadan and Armenian, and with 
things of great value belonging to the Nawab. AH 
Verdi Khan sent a /ururana to the Governor of Fort 
WillUre, threatening that if he did not deliver al! 
the merchants’ goods and eflucts to them, he would give a 
due cliastisemcnt He ordered fie^oa all the ^maitkas 
of the Company's aran^ and stopped the boats which were 
bringing down their goods. At Dacca he cutoff the supply 
of proviaoris. He surrounded the factory of Kasimboiar 
with troops and compelled the Engli^ to his terms. 
The English got off by a payment of twelve laks of 
rupees. On another occasion, Ali Verdi Khan demanded 
the estate of a Turk, who died intestate at Calcutta. 
The Council forthwith paid up the value of the estate 
and were compelled to pay interest 
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Siraj-Ud-daula (i 75€^I757.>—His raal name was 
Mim Ntahmud, but his grandfather procured for hira 
from Delhi the title of Siraj*ud*Daijla. In 1753, when 
he was only fifteen years old, hii grandfather placed him 
by bis side on the maimd as his successor. In August 
1752 Siraj-ud-Daula arrived at Hagli, The Company's 
President and two ether w embers of his council at 
Calcutta, went to greet him with a present worth Rs. 
16,000. Tlic President was received with the utmost 
politeness and distinction by the future Nowab, find the 
Court of Directors at home entertained large hopes of 
their future welfare. 

Hls pFofli^te character.—Immediately after his 
accession he proved to be proAcgatc, vicious, oppressive, 
and in short of the vilest character imaginable. 

His oppressions.—His unde Nuasish Muhammad, 
who was governor of Dacca, died without any issue but 
leaving a very rich treasure. His widow Ghasiti Begum 
inherited the palace at Mati*jhil, where she lodged her 
treasures. The first act of Siraj.ud-Daula was to storm 
this palace and seise oq the treasure of bis aunt, which 
was worth 6r Idk^ of rupees. He next dismissed his 
grandfather's old officers to make room for his young 
favourites Among them was Mir Jafar who was Bakthi 
or Pay-master-general, and who since his dismissal 
commenced to plot against him. His next endeavour 
was to seise all the wealth of Raja Rajballav who was 
at first ptskar of I/ai 04 ra (naval fleet) and subsequently 
deputy governor of Dacc& A large portion of the 
money amassed by this roan was conveyed out of his 
District by his son Krishna Das and taken Into Fort 
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William. It was In search this treasure that a quarrel 
arose between the Nawab aod the English. 

The first conspiraey ag:alnst the Nawab.—Just 
at this lime a conspiracy was formed by all those whom 
he had injured, to depose him and set up his eousb 
Saukat Jang. Mir Jafar Khan, after his disgrace, betook 
himself to the court of Saukat Jang at Furniah ani 
urged him to seise the wnsnad of Bengal. In order to 
find out a pretext for the hostilities he was planning 
against SiraJ*ud'Daula, Saukat Joxg obtained from 
Gaai^udnlin, the V«ir of Alamgir 11 . Emperor of Delhi, 
a firman bestowing on him the Sabi\dari of the lower 
provinces. Tlicse transactions came to the knowlo^ of 
Siraj'ud'Daula and he determined to attack Pumia)i, He 
advanced with an army as far as JUjmahal, when the 
complications with the ^iglish East India Company 
induced him to turn bock and attack Calcutta. 

Attack of Calcutta.—Two reasons ace alleged for 
his taking up arms against the English:—(z) That the 
English had given refuge to Krishna Das, the enemy of 
the Nawab and (a) that without any permission from the 
Nawab, they had established forts in tlie countries under 
bis control. Prom Rajmahnl the Kawab returned to 
Murshidabad, seised and plundered the Company’s ^ory 
at Kasimbazor and took the English ojScere prisoners, 
amongst whom was Warren Hastings, then a youth of 
twenty-four. He then collected a powerful host, the 
command of which he gave to AH Naki Khan and 
j^mad'Ul'Zaman Khan of Birbhum, along with Diwan 
Uanik Chand, Babar Mohan Lai, and Jafar Ali Khan. 
These marched against the Et^Hsb in the directioo of 
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Cafcutta, and encamped at Bi^h Ciar, ITie Bnglisb 
fled to Howrah, Bali and the fort. The women and 
children were sent on board a N‘esel» which weighed 
anchor and dropped down the river to Fattok The Nawab 
attacked the fort, and canied it by storm. 

The Bl&ck Hole —The Nawab placed the English 
prisoners under the charge of Dewan Manik Chand, and 
returned to Murshldabad. The Dcwin treated the 
captives with cruelty* and shut them up, one hundred 
and forty's) V in al4 in a small room iS feet square 
with only two small windows barred with iron. It 
was only the English garrison prison in those days of 
cruel military discipline, known in history undecthe name 
of ‘ The Black Hole,’ When on the next morning the 
door was opened, only 93 persons came out alive. This 
was in the year 1756. 

Foundation of Alipup.—After this victory of the 
Kawih's, AU Nnkl Khan took posscssfoit of a part of the 
enemy's country, and hid the foundation of Allpur, which is 
now the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

EstoptloDS from the Dutch and the French.— 
TheNawab on his way bockftoin Calcutta to Murshldabad 
first extorted four and a half/At# of rupees from the Dutch 
at Chinsurah, and then three and a half Inks from the 
French at Chandainsgar, threatening to treat ihero in the 
some way as he had dote the English. 

Battle with Saukat Jang.—He next determined to 
test the allegiance of Saukat Jong, by appointing a 
Hindu courtier, named Ras Behari to the Ziminiari of 
Bimagar. The Pamiah Nawab resented the inlerferencj? 
by publicly flogging the beam of the message. Saukat 
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Jang ihen caused the Delhi firman to be openly pro¬ 
claimed and bade Simj^ucI'Daula to withdraw from Mur* 
shidftbad to any of the eastern districts. Siiaj*ud*Daula 
immudiately ordered bis army to advance in tvro divisions. 
One, tinder his own command, marched up the right 
bank of the Ganges, while the other, under Raja Mohan 
IxU/bllowed the left bank of the river. The Pumiah 
army took its position 1>;hind a chain of deep morasses 
ovx’r which there was only one practicable causeway. The 
advanu^e of tills {icsition was saeriQcucl liy the ignorant 
mslmcss of Saukat jang. The Pumiah cavalry was 
strung and was commanded )>y Hajari Ini; the artillery 
was weak and was in charge of Syam Similar. The 
conflict that ensued took place at Uaidiaharl near I^awalv 
ganj. Tilt cavalry of Saukat Jang htw cut to pieces, 
and his artillery was silenced, and while Saukat Jang 
was advancLi^ on an elephant; a musket iull struck him 
on the forehead and killed bim. 

RecoTery of Calcutta.—When die new? of the dls* 
aster at Fort Wilbam in Bengal reached Madras, Cllvc and 
Watson promptly sailed to the mouth of the Ganges 
with all the troops that they could gather. Calcutta was 
reeow^d with littlu fighting. A peace was concluded 
with the Nawab. The Company were restored to all 
their privileges and their losses were made good By 
the fourth article of the treaty, the Company were **allowcd 
to forti^ Calcutta in such manner as they might usteem 
proper’^; and by the fifth, it was stlpukiied *'that siccas 
be coined at Alinagar (Calcutta) in the some manner as 
at Murshidabad” This may be considered to have irrst 
established the Company's territorial character in Bengal. 
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Clive attacked Chandarnag:ar.—War had just 
thsD been declared between the English and the French In 
Europe. Oive captured the French seitlemeni at Cban* 
damagar. Siraj-ud*Daijla enraged at this> sided with the 
French. 

Second conspiracy ag^nst the Nawab.—Mean¬ 
while the Hindu subjects of the Kawah. disgusted with 
his violent and ciprlcious behaviour, made a conspiracy 
against him, headed by Raja Roidurlab bis trea.vurer. 
Mt Jafar who commanded 2,000 horse in the Nawab’s 
Bervice brought a proposal for betraying Murshidnbad to 
tho English with die help of the Seths. This proposal 
was conferred In secret with Mr. Watu, the resident at 
Kasimbarat. It was agreed that Mtr Ja^ should be set 
up os Mawab and the English should be richly rewarded 
and all their losses amply compensated. When the con¬ 
spiracy was ripe, Umacham (Omlchand) who hod been 
let into the secret, threatened to make a disclosure, unless 
his silence was purchased by a payment of thirty lah. 
Give and the other conspirators were in despair. They 
then had a recourse to what is called the ^ck of the red 
treaty.’ Two copies of the treaty were made out, one on 
white paper in which no mention of Umacham’s claim 
was made ; the other was on red paper In which all the 
money demanded by him was guaranteed. This piece of 
deception is a stain on Qive’s character. Admiral 
Watson refused to sign the talse treaty and Clirc forged 
his name. 

The Battle of Plassey.^Clivc now wirh his usual 
bravery marched w the grove of Plaasey, at the head of 
1,000 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys with S pieces of sirLillery. 
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The Nawab'9 army numbered 35,c<ofootand 15,000 horse 
with 50 cannon. Cdvefou^tin spite of his council of war. 
The Kawab commenced the attack, while the English co* 
vered by a mango gro^, remained on tlw defensive The 
battle was languidly conducted, when Clive determined to 
make a vigorous assault. Mir Madnn the K.twab’s general* 
in-chief was slain and the whole army dispersed. The 
Kawab himself was seised with panic, mounted a swift 
camel and fled to Murshidabad, escorted by a,ooe of his 
chosen cavalry. This battle of Plassey was fought on the 
agrd June, 17 S 7 « 

Siraj'Ud'DiuIa killed.—Siraj-ud*D.^ula fled in dU* 
guise from MarshIdabad. His boat stopped at Rajinahal 
and he concealed himself in a deserted garden. Here he 
was detected by a Hindu whose ears he had formerly cut 
off and was betrayed to the troops sent in his pursuit. 
He was seised and taken to Mursbidabad. Mir Jafar 
showed some compassion hut his son Mlran caused him 
to be put to death. 

Shai*e in Spoil—Vast sums were paid to the Com¬ 
pany and the losses of all merchants English, Armenian, 
and native were comjiensated, Tho army and the navy 
with their laadere, includic^ CUve, WaKon and the mem¬ 
bers of the council all shared in the spoil. Umacham 
expected his thirty iaks but was soon brought to his 
senses. 

Maharaj a Edshnaohandra.—Maharaja Krishna* 
chandraof Nadiya took a leading part b the establish* 
cnent of the English. Lord Clive in recognition of his 
services conferred on him the title of Rajendra 
Bahadur. 
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Notes on the Mughal Rule.—Bengal was not dm- 
ded into Districts duiiog the Muhammadan rule. The 
only diviwon of the country was in Mahalt. Sarkars 
existed in the rent-roll of Todar Mall. But tiicse were 
only revenue divisions, that is divisions for the purpose 
of collecting revenues The words sviah and chaHah 
belong entirely to the Mughal period. 

Zemindars.—In ancient times Bengal was divided 
into a number of petty principnlitlos, each ruled by its 
own prince. When the Muhammadans conquered the 
country, some of these princes were left in possession of 
their estates on condition of paying a certain revenue to 
the paramount power. Others were dispossessed. In the 
latter case government appointed its own officers, for the 
collection of revenue. The officers appointed to collect 
rents of large tracts of land, were called by Muhammadan 
rulers Zunindart, and the tract of land ass^ed was 
called Zemindari The further subdivision of tliese tracts 
of land were called farganas, tarafi, tafias etc., over one 
or more of which Zt/nindars were placed. These Zmift- 
iars exercised a certain amount of police powers, levied 
tolls, duties and cesses. They had also power in matters 
of civil administratiorL As a rule these Zemindars paid 
their collections regulady. Abulfaal describes that 
'‘the people of Bengi are obedient and ready to pay taxes. 
They pay the taxes in eight instalments annually, in rupees 
and gold tnakurs, which they bring personally to the 
treasury." Seme of these Zemindars when they grew very 
powerful refused to pay revenue to the Bengal Governor. 
They were subjected to various sorts of persecutions 
and even io some cases military force was employed 
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tobrinf them under control WehaTescenthe fate of Raja 
Protapaditr^ Satr^ic, Zmindar of Bushna similarl; 
rebelled and his rebellion ended as fatally for himAclf as 
the rebellion of Sitaram Rai, Zemindar of Mahmudpur. 

Appointments.—We bat^ seen that during the 
Mughal goTcmment, the Hindus were placed in such 
higher posts as the British government has not yet ^ught 
ht to offer. Raja Todar Mall and Raja Man Siog were 
appointed Subadars of Bengal; Josawanta Rai was Dewan 
and Raja Rajballav was I>epucy*Governor of Dacca. 
Alam Chand was Deputy Dewan of Bengd and was a 
member of the council of the Nawab. Raja Mohan LaJ, 
Kazan Lai and Shyam Sundar each held the military post 
of general. Raja Roi Durlav was treasurer of Bcnpl. 
Raja Ram Narain was governor of Patna and Raja Ram 
Sing was governor of Midnapur. 

The People.—Accurate informations are wanting as 
to the coodUion of the general people during the Mughal 
rule. There is no doubt however that they suffered ojv 
pressions from foreign invasions and sometimes at the 
hands of bad Zemindars. The crueltios pecpeRntcd by 
the Afghan and Marbatta invttders were atrocious. At one 
time their name was a terror to tho country and children 
were lulled to sleep with the name of the Hargis. In time 
of pea ce they enjoyed prosperity and their cemditierts 
were flourishing. Provisions were procurable at moderate 
prices. In the reigns of Shaista Khan and 8huja*ucl-din 
rice sold at 8 or lo mans for the rupee and in the tiroe of 
Kurshid Kulv Khan it sold at 4 mans for the rupee. At 
ibis time, the Muharamfidan religion extended for and 
wide. It is known that at the time of Emperor Jahangir 
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the Muhammadan religion extended in East Bengal up to 
iht aea. From the census letuma it ia now seen that 
more than one'third of the population of Subah Bengal 
are Muhammadans. It is highly probable that the inAu- 
ence exercised by the Muhammadan Zemindan and /ai- 
girdari was the cause of so large a number of conversions 
to Musalmajsism. Some consider that the non’Oryans, 
when driven from the west, took refuge in the eastern 
districts, and in order to avoid their social degradation, 
embraced the religion of the governing race. Among the 
Hindus, the worship of Vishnu extended in all directions 
and the Vaishnaves constituted the great bulk of the 
community. 

At that time the people had a local self-government of 
their own. The authority of the Mandal or vills^e head* 
man was undisputed. He decided disputes in bis own 
village on boundary matters, caste questions, ^mily dis* 
ensions, &c. There was a village tribunal colled J^s^eha~ 
yaf or committee of five selected by the people themselves 
from the gentry or the higher castes. They held their 
sittings for the punishment of oifences, to settle disputes 
and to determine any local or social question. The tri¬ 
bunal had no legal binding authority but its decree was 
considered solemn and was generally respected in the 
village. The principal vGlage officials were the mat 
gamaslhst appointed by the Zemindar to collect rents 
and grant receipts \ the fauziari gemastha also a servant 
of the Zemindar, whose duties were to report ofilsnoes to 
the police and to assist it in the investigation of criminal 
cases; tbe Sfumdris whose business was to decide questions 
of price currents, i^x rates of cart hire, &o.; the Manengees 
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or village accountants; ibe iimandars fjt fials?ianas who 
were charged with the protection of the villa^ crops or 
boundaries; the piytidas who were entrusted with the 
watch and guard of toads. There were various other 
offices during the Mughal rule, the vestiges of which $iiU 
survive in many proper names. These zit^Majumdars, 
or treasurers; tihdars, subordinate revenue collectors; 

exairiiners of accounts,; bakshts^ military pay* 
masters; Mttatii, or commanders of thousand men; k^tmaU, 
Muhammadan Police Magistrates; hhuniakart or valuers 
of crops, &C. 

The most conspicuous persons in the vilbge community 
were—AwAiVSf, or priests; Adilya or foitune-tcller; 

or barber; Mahajfin or village usurer and grain 
merchant; Kamar or black-smith; Chkulur or carpenter; 
Ful^mali or gardener and preparer of garlands; Dfwba or 
village washerman. 

Hatiufecture and trade.—The manufactures of 
Bengal were in a highly flourishing condition. The manu* 
fheturad wares of this country attracted European aadert 
as early as the sixteenth century. The ffime of the fine 
muslins of Bengal, her rich si Ik and brocades, her harmo¬ 
nious cotton prints had spread far and wide in Asia, as 
well as Europe. Itie an of spinning and weaving aflerd- 
ed employment to a numerous population. Carpct*mak- 
ing, fine embroidery, jewellery, metai-work, saddlery, 
carving, paper-makings even architecture and sculpture 
developed to a considerable extent. 

Education.—The Muhammadan government provld* 
ed no means for the intellectual development of the 
people. The Zemindars however helped a great deal 
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Thej esublishcd ^tshaliu and ioU for the benefit of the 
students of Sanskrit. They gave donations to distinguished 
pundits and provided hkhraj or rent free lands for 
the support of ekAtuspatis. In order that the learned Brah¬ 
mans might cultivate their studies, they were relieved 
from the anxiety of eaming a livelihood, by the grant of 
several hiphcs of lakhvAj lands. A custom was also 
introduced of inviting and giving pecuniary presents to 
learned Brahmans on occasions of srodkas, marriages, 
&c. Among the litcraTy personages who flourished under 
the patronage of the Nadiya Raja were Ramprasad Sen, 
a Sanskrit scholar; Bhumesvar Vidhyalankar, an emv 
nenl poet; Saran Tarkalankar, a Naiyaik or logician; and 
Anukula Bachaspati, a great astronomer. The Naiyaik 
KaJidas Sidhwonta was the presiding pundit of the Court 
of the Maharaja Krishna Chandra. Bharat Chandra 
was one of the ornaments of bis Court KAbikankan 
MukuDda Ram Cbakravarti flourished under the patronage 
of the Mednipur ZemiHtiar Boakura Rai and his eon 
Raghu Kalh Rai 

Unguj^ and Literature.—During the latter part 
of the Mughal rule, the cultivation of the Bengali language 
was set on foot The first Bengab poem was Chandi 
written by Kabikankan. It was followed by the Rama^ 
yan of Kril^bas, the Makalhurai of Kasi Das and the 
Padabali of Ramprasad. Bharat Chandra was the first 
who improved and ennobled the Bengali language. His 
and its episode Vidyc-Sundar\% remark¬ 
able for the richness of its langu^e and felicity of 
illustration. Bharat Chandra at first found great difficulty 
in embodying bis ideas io Bengab. He found the 
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laii^ago inade<}uato in expressions. But he obviated 
these difSculties by the introduction of Setiskht words. 
The Bengali lar^age, however, was forn^cd durit^ this 
period by rendering it tlie medium of poetical composU 
tions only. 

CulluPS Of Religion.—From the beginning the 
BrahinaJis hAve guided the bulk of the Hindu population 
in all religious matters. They have been themselves 
considered as divine and their instructions have always 
been accepted as authoritative. When there was no pro> 
per language and literature of the country, a system of 
religious teaching was introduced, in which a learned 
Brahman interpreted the holy shailrtts to an assembly 
consisting of the lower and the less educated classes, in his 
out) language and in the most impressive way. These 
interpreters are designated hathah. By their exertions 
the Bengali language was hrst commenced to be formed. 
There is no doubt that the earliest Bengali poets Kritribas 
and Kasidas wrote their Eamayan and Mahabbarat by 
hearing the Inierpretatlons of these kathaks. Hence 
these works differ from the original texts in Sanskrit 

The use of Spirits.—Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitira has 
shown conclusively by a profusion of instances taken 
from Sanskrit literature, ancient and mcdimvol, tltat 
spirits and other intoxicating drinks have been extensively 
used in India at all times and by all classes. Their use 
was condemned by moralists and lawgivers but rice*spirit 
was used in sacrifices in the earliest Vedic times. The 
Tanlrns afford the most indubitable proofs of a strong 
attachment on the part of a Urge section of the Hindus 
to over-indulgence in spirituous lii^uors. They were, 
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however, never mAde a source of revenue In Hindu India 
and were never taxed. 

We find in a list of taxes in the Ain Akb^ri^ that 
both salt and spirituous liquors are moRtioned to have 
been taxed under the Mughal Emperors. In the accounts 
of the revenues of Bengal, as settled by the Nawab Jaffir 
Khan in lysa and confimod by his successor 
SujaU Klun, seven yoais aflenvards, the taxes on spiritu¬ 
ous liquors arc treated in (wo ways. In some parts 
of the country they wore realised by the Zeminiers and 
then consolidated with the M«/inihe total assessment. 
In other parts they were collected by temporary officers 
of governeneut It is probable that there was an un¬ 
restricted system of out^dlts ed.scing at the time and the 
price of spirit was less. But the social, moral, and 
religious inAuences put a sufficient check upon the 
increase of drunkenness. Complaints were then rife about 
the spread of drunkenness among the lower classes of the 
people. 


CHAPTER X- 


THE company’s NAWAPS 07 SBNCAt. 


MlP J&far (1757—r760).—On the 29th June, 1757, 
six days after the battle of Plassey, Colonel Clive entered 
the dty of Murshidabod, escorted by a guard of soo 
Europeans and 300 sipahis and took possession of the 
palace and garden of Morad Bagh, which had been 
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allotted as his residence. On the same day he visited 
the Kftwab’s palace at Mansurganj and teok Mir Jaiar 
by the hand ioie the hall of audience^ led him to the empty 
mutrutd of Slraj-ud-DauIa and seated him thereort Clive 
himself presented before him a plate containing gold 
nohurt and congratulated him on bis accession as Hawab 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 

Treasures of the late Nawab.—‘Difficulties soon 
arose about the payment of the price of this elevation. 
Colonel Clive, Mr Watts, Mr. Luslnngton, Ramchand 
the writer, and Naba Krishna the munski entered the 
vaults of the palace. Tltcy found stored up there 
Rs. ry,6o,eoo in silver, Rj. 83,00,000 in gold, two chests 
of ingots, four chests of set jewels, and two smaller ones 
containing loose stones and gems. It Is supposed that 
there was an inner treasury of Siraj*ud-Daula which 
contained eight hrors of rupees, and the whole of which 
was distributed by Mir Jafar, Ramchand, Kaha Krishna, 
and Amin Beg Khan among themselves. This is not in* 
credible. Ramchand at the time of the battle of Plassey 
was a writer on Rs- 60 a month. He died ton years after¬ 
wards, worth Rj. 72,00,000 in cash; and he left 400 
large water pots, $0 containins gold and the rest silver; 
Rs. X 8,00,000 in land, and jewels to the value of Rs. 
20,00,000. The wealth of Naba Krishna can be judged 
ftom the ftret that be spent nine laks of rupees in the 
funeral obsequies of his mother. As political banian 
to the Company his salary, in 1767 was Rs. 200 a month, 

The Company claimed ten millions of rupees 
for its losses and large sums were also demanded 
for the English, Hindu and Armenian inhabitants of 
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Calcutta. The Members of the Council received luge 
sums. 

Zemlndarl of Calcutta.—On the soth December 
1757, a traa of country conleinlng about SS? square 
miles, known «the ‘Zemindetri of Calcutta' or the '14 
Pcirganas ZemindarP was ceded by Mir JaCu to the East 
India Company, 

Jaiffir Sanad granted to Lord Clive. —Mir jafar 
gave the Company the jurisdiction of a land holder; hut 
on the i$ch July, t75g» the Mii Emperor granted for 
ita/<r^/rnr«rtrfto Lord Clive for services rendered by 
him In aiding In the suppression erf a rebellion headed 
by the Emperor’s eldest son, Shah Alam. ITius Clive 
became the landlord of his own masters, and received 
from the Emperor the title of Shask-hatari, J^ofy kunr 
or commander of Six thousand (personal) and 
Five thousand Horse. 

The First Governor.—In 175^ Court of Direc¬ 
tors appointed CUve, as the first Covcmoc of all the 
Company’s Settiements in Bengal 

Abdication of Mir Jafar.—Mir Jafax became 
extremely exiravi^ant in his expenditure and could not 
overcome his financial embarrassments. The energy of 
his son Mimti supported the Government fox a season 
but he died in 1760, The Iroops, who were left unpaid 
for a long lime, broke into open revolt and Mirjafnr 
was compelled w cede his power to the more capable 
hands of his sondn law Mir Kriscm. 

Mlp Kasem (1760—xyds-j-^Mii Kasem won the 
musitad by distributing among lire menrbers of Council 
ao laMf of rupees, as the price of his elevation. At the 
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same lime he assigned to the Company the reve¬ 
nues of ihe three Districts of Baxdwan, Mednipur, and 
Chillagong. 

His able administration.—Mir Kasetn restored 
order lo the administration and reduced to obedience 
all rebel Z^indsrs. He introduced reforms, which 
enabled him within eighteen months to clear off his 
dues to the English and to satisfy the arrear pay of 
troops. He reorganised his army on the model of the 
Company's iipakis. He rcraoved his capital to Monghyr 
and began to mediate driving the English out of Bengal. 
His fevourite general Guighin or Grcgoiy Khan, once an 
Annenian cloth merchant of Ispahan, established an 
arsenal in the fort. 

Rupture ^th the English.—The rupture with the 
English soon arose and the immediate eause was, that 
the Company's servants claimed an absolute freedom from 
transit duties in all departments of their trade. When¬ 
ever the Hawabs officers interfered they were punished 
Mr, Vansitcart, a Madras civilian was now the governor of 
Fort William, and the chief of the Company's Factory at 
Patna was Mr. Ellis a very headsiro:^ man. Mir Kasera 
agreed to the settlement of the duty payable by the 
English traders to be 9 per cent, a rote which was im¬ 
mensely below that exacted from other taders. This also 
was disagrccable to the Company's servants. A deputation 
coQSlslir^ of Mr. Hay and Mr. Amyatt were despatched 
to Moi^hyr. But it was loo late for negotiations. 

Benjf&l reconquered by the English.—Disputes 
between the G^imAsktas of the English and the Nawabs 
officers b»ke out in every district. Mr. Ellis occupied the 
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city of Patna with his iipahis. The Na^Tab in peTsnge 
seized under (he walls of Monghyr some boats with arms, 
while they were passii^ up the Ganges to Patna. Mr, 
Anyau, while returning to CalcuDa was attacked by men 
of the Kawab near Kasimbazar and massacred. The war 
opened favorably for the Kawob. The English « Patna 
were atto^ed, overpowered and taken prisoners. The 
whole of Bengal as far as the present District of Nadiya 
was occupied by the Muhammadans and the factory 
of Kosintbosar was for tho second time plundered. The 
English collected their forces at Agmdwip near Nadiya. 
After some petty engagements, the English recovered 
possession of Mursbidabad. The Navab was defeated 
in two pitched battles by Major Adams, at Gheria on 
the end August and at Udha*oaIa on the 5tb September, 
1765. The English obtained a complete victory, and 
Bengal was for the second time conquered. 

Kir Rasem’s cruelty.-~Mir Kasem fled to Mon* 
ghyr, where exasperated \jy the defeat he caused the two 
Seths Mabtab Eai Jagat Seth and Maharaja Swarup 
Chand, and the late Deputy Governor of Dacca Raja 
Raj Ballav to be thrown from a high tower into the 
Ganges. He also killed Ram Karayao a fomer governor 
of Puna. They were murdered on suspicion of their 
fovouring the English. Shortly after this, the members 
of the council Mr. Ellis, Mr, Hay and Mr, Lushington 
with 100 soldiers were shot atPgtna by Samru, a German 
or rather Swiss, whose origioal name was Walter Rein* 
hard, the general of the Nawab. It is said (bat 
SCO Englishmen were killed at this time throughout 
Bengal. 
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Patna recovered.—A fak of rupees was offered for 
the person of Mir Kftsem and Rs. 40,000 for Samru. 
They took the protection of the Wasir of Oudh who 
refused to surrender them. Shah Alara, who bod 
now succeeded his father as the Emperor of De^hi and 
Shuja*ud-Daula> Waair of Oudh, united their forces and 
throatened Patna, but the English recovered it a^r a 
vigorous fight 

First Sspoy Mutiny,—At this time, the fint sepoy 
mutiny took plncc in the Bertgnl army. This was quelled 
by Major (afterwards Sir Hector) Munro, who ordered 
24 of the ring-leaders to be blown from guns. 

Battle of Buxar.—In 1764 Major Munro lod his 
army against the VVaeir and won the decisive battle of 
Buxar. It made the English supreme in Hindustan. 
The Emperor himself came to the English camp and 
opened negotiations with the Calcutta Council for his 
restoration. 

End of Mir KasozU.—After the battle of Buxar, Mir 
ICasem took refuge among the Rohtllas; finally he 
retired to Delhi, where he died in 1777 in great iiv 
digence and obscurity. 

Mir Jafar (1763*1765.)—On the first outbreak of 
hostilities, the English resolved to dc|>ose Mir Kasem and 
set up anotlicr Hawab. Kegotiations u'urv opened with 
Mir Jaftr who was now residing at Calcutta for his own 
safety. He woe now wiUing to consent to every demand 
and was accordingly installed a second time atMurshida* 
bad- The price of his elevation was more than one !ak 
sod seventy thousand rupees. Besides, the Company’s 
servants gained their main object, the exemption of'tKcii 
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own goods from all duties. Mir Jaiat was already broken 
by age and disease and he died in January, 1765. 

NftZira-ud-Daula (1765-1 7 d 6 .)—The English chose 
the eldest surviving son of Mit Jafar to succeed his falher. 
The Members of the Coundl received from him fourleeD 
JaMt of rupees, which they divided among themselves. 
The new Nawab was about 20 years of age and died 
within three yeire. But durlrig his short rule, the 
English power was first established in Bengal, W rule in 
future the destiny of whole India. 

First English Governor of Bengal.—in May, 
1765, Lord Clive arrived at Calcutta with full power ns 
Commojider-in-ckitf^ Pnsid^nt and Govsmer of Bengal 
Within two roondis, he proceeded to Mursbidabad, 
The Nawab was compelled to give up the management of 
the revenue and the command of the troops Into the hands 
. of the English. An annual sum of stkAa Rj. 53,86,131 
was allowed to him for the expenses of his Court and 
the admimstration of justice He was further placed un¬ 
der the control of a Board of advisers, consisting of Raja 
Durlabh Ram, Jagat Seth and Muhammad Reza Khan. 
An i^ent was also kept at Murshidabad fbr general su¬ 
perintendence The character and power of the new 
Nawab can be well imagined, when after the settlement 
of the above proposals, he exclaimed “ Thank God, 1 
shall QOw have as many dancing girls as I like.” The 
total income of Bengal with its dependencies was, in 
1765, about 3 krort and 32 hks of rupees. 

Grantof D&wanito the Company.—Lord Clive 
next proceeded to the English camp in the northwest, 
and there received personally from the Emperor Shah 
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Alam, the grant in perpetuity of the Dewani or fiiuneial 
adralnistration of BengaJ, Behar and Orissa, * on the isth 
August, i7^S« 

First Punya Ceremony.—In the Mowing year 

Jjixd Give took his seat as Dewan at Matj-JhJl, in con- 
cert with the Nawab, who sat as Nazim and opened the 

/unj>/iOT the ceremony of the first collection of the an- 
nua! revenue, in fulUrtrAin On the Seh May, 1766 a 
few days after this ceremony Nawab Nazlm-ud-Uaula died 

Saif-ud-Daula (1766—lyfipO-The brother of the 

late Nawab, Saif-ud*Daula, a youth of sixteen succeeded 
him. By the treaty with tlie Company wliich pbced him 
on the wHsnad, he consented to accept a fixed annual 
stipend of Rs. 42,86,131 for the Jualncenaoce of 
himself and his household. He died of small.poK in 
1769. This wag the year of the great famine, still known 
in Bengal as the famine, of the year 8eventy*su^ for it 
happened in the Bengali year 1176. The calamity 
caused the death of about a third of its population. 

Organization of ths Cojnpany's Service._ 

In the year 1767, the next year after the /u^ya 
ceremony, Clive devoted himself to the re-organiaation of 
the service. As the salaries which the Company gave 
to their servantsf were inadequate, they were .-aicwed to 


* The Orissa of this period included only the District 
of Mednjpur and a part of Hugh, or more stocurately the 
tract of country lying between die rivers Subarnareklia 
and Rupnaretn. Orissa proper was conquered and annexed 
from the Matbmtas by Lord Wellesly in 1803. 

t At this lime there was a resident at the NawnVs court 
who inspected the managemeai of the Naib Dewan, and a 
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receive presents and to engage in private trades. Clive 
dissJlowed these, but at the same time to enable the 
servants of the Company to live decently, be established 
4 society for conducting a traffic in salt, the profits of 
which were lo be divided among them, according to their 
rank. This arrangement continued for two years, when 
a coramiBsion of per cent was substituted in its 
stead. He next introduced reforms in die army. He 
abolished dio double halts, which the English forces 
were receiving from the time of Mir Jafar. The result 
of this was a mutiny. But Clive put it down in the 
course of a fortnight with an iron band. He marched 
up to Mot^yr and Benares, arrested the ring-leaders 
and ordered them to be tried by a Court Martial The 
others, on making due submission, were forgiven. 

Betirement of Lord Clive.—As the health of 
Clive was now seriously affected, he left the shores of 
India for ever on the rdth of Jammry, 176?. He was 
received in England with every mark of respect and 
greatness. But his enemies, out of envy, tried to put 
him to dishonor and shame. He had repeatedly to 
expbin and defend bis vurlotis acts in Parliament but the 
House at length came to the resolution that he had 
rendered great and meritorious services to bis country. 


chief who superintended Che collections of the province of 
Behar, under the immediate inaaageiTient of a distingaished 
oative, Sitab Bel, But with these exceptions, there were no 
other covenanted servants of the Company in the interior, 
except those who were administering the Ztvnndori lands 
of Calcutta and the 24'Pargaoas, and the ceded districts of 
Bardwan, Medoipur, aud Chittagong. 
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Tbotigh thus honorably artiuitled, under the pressure 
of aenlal and bodily sufferings he commiHed suicide 
in November, 1774, by taking brgc doses of laudanum, 

The second Govemop.—Clive was succeeded In 
the Gorernmeot by Mr. Verelst, a roan of slrict honesty 
but without a fixedness of purpose. The servants of 
the Company, who had been obliged by Clive to sign 
the Covenants, agfun plunged into the trade of the 
country and the management of the revenue fell into 
disorder. 

Mubamk-ud-Daula (17^9-: 7 96.)—After the death 
of Saif-ud«daula, his minor brother Mubarak*ud*DauIa, 
a child of but a few years of age, ^v^^s api>ointed Nawab. 
The Governor and Council of Fort William agreed to 
pay him an annual stipend of sikka Rs. 31, Si, 991. 
In the year 1771, ibe Court of Directon in England, 
resolved on a new policy. They bad determined to 
•rtand forth as Dewan, and by the i^ency of the 
Company's servants to take upon themselves the entire 
care and management of revenues.’ The infancy of the 
Nawab helped them to cany out their policy. On the , 
plea of his non-ago the annual stipend of the Nawab was , 
reduced to sixteen laks of rupws. The reduction was 
effected in January, 1772- 

Warren HastlJlffS.—On the r^th of April of the same 
yeoi, Warren Hastings arrived at Calcutta as Governor, 
Clive had laid the territorial foundations of the British 
'Empire in Bengal, Hasdngs created a British adminis¬ 
tration for that empire. The reforms he effected will 
ht treated in the nest chapter. By them, almost all 
the functiona of government were transferred directly 
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into English hands. The superintendence ef the ad- 
ministraiion of Criminal Justice was left in the hands of 
the Muhammadans during the ruJe of Waircn Hastings, 
which again was taken In the hands of the English in the 
time of Lord Cornwallis. 

The Supremacy of the CompaJiy.—From this 
time, Lord MacauJay says “the heir of Mir Jafar still 
resides %H MuTshidabad, the ancient cqutaJ of his bouse, 
still bears the title of Nai^-ab, is still accosted by the 
English as ‘Your Highness,* and is still suffered to 
retain a portion of the regal sLite which sujrounded hb 
ancestors, A pension of one hundred and sixty thousand 

pounds a year is annually paid to him by the CovernmeDh 

His carriage is surrounded by guards, each preceded by 
aiteodanis with silver maces. His person and dwelling 
are exempted from the ordinary authority of the niinisters 
of justice. But he has not the smallest share of politi¬ 
cal power, and is id fact only a noble and wealihv 
subject.*' 

Titular Nawabs-Nazim.—The Kawnb MuUamk- 
ud-I)aula died in 1796. His successors Nasim-ul-mulk 
(1796), SaisadZain-ud-din AJi Khan (tSio), Humayun 
Jah<x8aj), and Mansur All Khan (1838) simply bore 
the title of ‘Nawab Nazim.’ 

The Nawab Bahadur of Wurshldabad.—The title 
was in 1883 taken away and the present Nawab Ali Kadi, 
the head of the Murshidabad Niaamat family, was In- 
walled on the a 7th March ‘The Nawab Baliadur of 
Murshidabad.’ 
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CHAPTER XI 

THS fiAbAD^’S RVU IN SSNCAL, 

SECTXOtT X. 

Admints^ntfiffH of Gowmon-GvHral. 

Warren Hastingis, (1772—1785.}—The plan of 
double governmenc hotween (he Nan^b and the Com* 
pany proved a failure. Before die year 1793, there wa5 
no o^ajiised or established syslem of the Company's 
administration. Htc collection of (he land revenue 
formed the chief, if not the only, adminisiiatlve buslne&s. 
There was no revenue officer in Ben^l, and the native 
Zemindars were left to oppress the ryots and defraiid the 
Company. In European supervisors were appoint* 
ed by Mr. Hastings, who proved no better than the 
former. la this state of profound disorder, seven years 
elapsed slace the acquisition of the Dttuani by the 
Company. 

In 1772 the Court of Directors rcsolvod 10 “stand 
forth as Dewan, and by the agency of die Company's 
servants, to take upon themseh'cs the entire care and 
management of the revenues.” The plan, then adopted 
by Mr. Hastings and the four meoihcrs of his council for 
the internal government, was as follows 
Eevenue Depaptmwit.—At ihe Presidency, a Com¬ 
mittee of Revenue was appointed, consisting of Mr, 
Hastily as President and a Council of four Members, 
with an Accountant-General and assistants and a native 
functionary, who was termed Rai Rayon. The offices 
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Xasi and and three eminent Mhulvh. Over this 
latter Court, a control was vested in the President and 
Council, similar to what was exercised by the Collectors 
in the provinces. But it was soon fourid, that the 
superintendence over criminal justice, when exercised by 
the President, involved too heavy duties j and in Octo¬ 
ber, X775 the Court of NizoMot A<iaht'fi:i& moved back 
to Murshidaliad, and again plactxl undur the control 
of the well known hluhainmad Kesa Khan, who was 
appointed Naib Naaim. 

Revenue Settlement.—Mr. Hastings sent out the 
four members of the committee, to go throughout the 
land and ciTcct a revenue scttlenicnt with the land-holders 
for five years. Inuring this land settlement, the ZeiHoi- 
dars, it is said, suficted a great deal of oppression, at 
the liands of corrupt native underlings and rapacious En* 
glish officers, Ganga Gobinda Singh, the founder of the 
family of the Rajas of Kandi, was Dewan of Warren 
Hastings, and he amassed an immense fortune at this 
time. It is said that he spent twenty laks of rupees, 
during his mother's traddha ceremony. 

rhe Regulating Act—In 1773 an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment was passed, called the Regulating Act It came into 
operation In 1774. Its chief provisions wore that the 
Directors were to be elected for four years ; that the 
Governor of Bengal should hence forth be the Governor- 
General, who should be assisted by four councillors; 
and that the other British possessions in India were to 
be subordinate to Bengal \ and that a Supreme Court 
of Judicature was to be established at CalcutttL 
'Hia First Govemor-GeneraJ,—From 177* to i 774 > 
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Mr. Haslings was Governor of Bengal, and from thelatler 
date w 1785, he was the Govemot-Gcneral of India. 

B&rly Forms of Administration.— In 1774, the 

European Collectors were recalled from the provinces, 
and native amis were appointed in their steal A new 
plan of police was inCroduoed. Native officers styled 
Fansdars were appointed to the fourteen districts or 
local jurisdictions, into which Bengal \n£ now divided. 
TJie suiwrinlcndenco of the eollectlon of the revenue, 
removed from the Collectors, was vested in six Provincial 
CoimcjU, whicli were established at Calcutta, Baidwan, 
];accn, Murshidabad, Dlnajpur, and Patna. 

The administration of civil justice was, on tho same 
principle, traiisfcnod to the awl/s. 

The Members of the Council—The oew Members 
of the Council, and the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
landed in Calcutta on the i^th October, 2774. The 
first Members of the Council were Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Philip) Frauds, Colonel Monson, Generrd Clavering 
and Mr. Barwell. ‘Hiey were all prejudice against Mr. 
Haslings. They considered him as an incarnation of 
injustice and as they formed the majority in the Council, 
they successfully opposed him in all measures. Mr. 
Barwell alone supported him. 

Charges against Mr. Hastlng:s.—At the instiga¬ 
tion of Mr, Francis and his associates, charges of bri¬ 
bery and embeulernent were preferred against the 
vernot-General, but they were not substantiated. He 
was ac c use d , of having received a share of the amount 
embeasled by Mr. Graham, whom he had appointed 
guardian of the person and properly of the minor son of 
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Tilak Ch^dra, Ze^undar of Bardwan ; and was also ac¬ 
cused, of appropriwing a portion of the allowance which 
the naftvB Fanidar of Hugll continued to locelvc, even 
after the administration of the Company had com¬ 
menced A more important cha^e was broi^ht by 
Kanda Kumar, who accused Mr. Hastings of having 
leceivcd a bribe of 3)^ loks^ on the occasion of the 
pointment of Man! Begum and his son Haja Gurudas to 
the management of Nawab's household at Murshidabad 
But the charge was not brought home against him. 

Charge against Nanda Kumar. —Mr. Hastings 
now proferred a charge in tlte Supreme Court against 
Nanda Kumar, for a conspiracy to aiinlnatc him. 'flic 
judge kept Nanda Kuaiar on halt 

The trial of Haharaja Nanda Kumar.—Soon 
after Nanda Kumar was anesiud on a charge of forgery, 
at the suit of a native merchant named Mohan ?rosad. 
He was brought to trial, found guilty and sentenced by 
the Chief Justice Sir Elijah Impey to be hanged in 1775. 
Nanda Kumar was a Brahman, and therefore his cxecu- 
cutioo created a great senvuion; and Mr. Hastings 
was suspected of havii^ unjustly procured it. Though 
he was afterwards formally acquitted of the charge, the 
event has cost upon him a shade of suspicion, not likely 
to be soon effaced. 

Judicial Reform of ITSO.—When the Supreme 
Court was instituted, its power was not well-defined, and 
the judges interfered with every department of the state. 
They issued writs against tbe Zemindars on the oath of 
any person, dragged theru to Calcutta, and if they could 
Qot give bail threw them into prisort The authority of 
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Ihe Zimindars was subverted, aod the coUectioii of reve¬ 
nue ceased, and the ryots withheld their rents. In 
April i 7 $o, Mr. Hastings remodelled the judicial es- 
Cabiishment of the country. In each of the six great 
provincial divisions of the country, a court of justice dis* 
tioci from, and independent of the l^erenuo Council, 
was established. Over this court, a covenanted servaoc 
presided, whose junsdiction extended over all civil and 
rent coses. These six divisions were, in their dvil aspeef, 
augmented shortly to elglitccn, to remove the inconveni¬ 
ence of «wnsivc jurisdiction. The Judges of these 
courts were wholly unconnected with the Reveoue De* 
parttnent, except in four frontier districts of Chiura ( or 
Haxaiibflg X Uh^alpur, Islamabad ( or Chittagong), and 
Rangpni, where the officus of Judge, Magistrate, and 
Collector, were vested in the some person. 

Simultaneously with the extension of the Civil Courts, 
tlic Provincial Councils were abolished, and Collector* 
ships reinatituied (1781). All tbo revenue affairs of the 
provinces were brought down gradually to die Presidency, 
there to be administered by hv'e of the most able and 
experienced of the civil servants, under the designation 
of a “Committee of Revenue.” 

The esmbli^unent of Fautdars and Tanadars, Intro¬ 
duced in 2774, was abolished in 2782, and the eighteen 
civil judges were vested wiili the powers cf a Magistrate. 
But ss Magistrate they merely exercised the powers of 
an executive police. 'Ihcy had powers cf oppreliend- 
ing dakaits and criminals, but the trial and the indiedon 
of punishment were left to the native Muhammadan 
officials. Provision was at the same time made for 
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cases, wbere with special permission of the Govemoi* 
General and Council^ Zemindars might be invested 
with such part of the police jurisdiction, as they formerly 
exercised under the ancient Mughal Govemioerit 

The Supreme COUPI,—The Supreme Court, which 
was an entirely sepance institution, was governed by 
Bngiish law and administered by three Judges, Har- 
iisLcr»at-I^w, appointed by the Crown, of whom the 
chief was styled 'Chief Justice.’ It had full juris¬ 
diction in Calcutta and also a personal jurisdiction 
over all persons in the employment of die Company, in* 
eluding ZeMiadnrs, revenue farmers and contractors in 
the Muffisil. This extensive power led to confusion 
and injustice; and a new Act was passed in 1781, defm 
ing and limiting the powers of the Crown Court Thu 
jurisdIetiOQ of the Supreme Court was confined, to the 
limits of the City of Calcutta between the Hugli and 
the Marhotta ditch, and to the determination of all seri¬ 
ous cases, in which European British subjects weru 
accused and committed for trial. It was strictly prohi¬ 
bited by law fceni interferbg in matters of revenue. 

Second Land Rovenue Settlement.—The plan, 

which Mr. Hastings hod devised in 1773 for coUucting 
the land revenue, proved a failure. The Zeminiftrs 
generally contracted for more than they were able to 
pay, while the ryots were impoverished by oppressive ex* 
actions. The term of the first settlement expired in 
! 777 , and the Birettors ordered that the lands should be 
let out for one year only, on the most advantageous 
terms, but not by auction. 

B6llguliTyp0S'~Undet the patronise of Mr. Hastings, 
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Mr. Halhed» a civilian of eminent ulenta, prepared 
from native works a code of Hindu and Muham* 
madan laws wbicb was printed in 1775. In 1778 he 
published the first gtauiiBar of the Bengali language, 
which was printed at Hugli, for as ytt there was no press 
in the mctro|>o]i& Mr. Charles Wilkins with his own 
hands cut and cost the hrst fount of Benpli types, which 
had ever been seen, and with them Mr. Kalhed's Gram¬ 
mar was published (»778). 

The first newspaper.—On the *9 th January, 1780, 
the first newspaper published in Indio, made ia nph 
pearance at Calcutta 

The Calcutta Madrasha—In 1781 the Madrasha 
or Muhammadan College of Calcutta was founded. 

The Asiatic Society of Calcutta-—in the year 
1783, Sir WillLui] Jones came out to this country as one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court He was one of the 
most illusRioiis Englishmen who have ever appeared in 
Bengal. He did material good to the country. In the 
year 1784, he established the 'Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta,' for the cultivation aod study of Oriental 
languages and literature, 

Pitt’s India Bill,—In the year 1784, Pitt introduced 
bis famous bill in Paritcunent, and brought forward a 
plan for the better government of India which was carried 
out and oonrinoed in force till tbe year 1858, when it was 
directly truisferred to tbe Crown. So long the ofCairs 
of tbe East India Company had been conducted by a 
Court of Directors, and ducked by a General Court of 
Proprietors of India Stock. A Board of Control was 
formed* which was to consist of six raembers of the 
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Privy Council, chosen by the king, who were to check 
and control all that might be done in the India House. 
They bad ihe power of appoiniing the Govemor*General. 

Impeachmentof ttf. Hastings.—I d l?ebruary 1735, 
Hastings left Indio, after an eventCnl administration of 
13 years. Twenty-two charges were brought i^lnst 
him in the House of Lords by Burke, of aucUy and 
oppression to the natives of India. The trial commenced 
in the Westminister Hali on the i^lh of Tebmary, 17^8, 
and was draped out to the wearisome length of 7 years} 
but at lost he was declared not guilty upon every cha^e. 

Kanta Babu and Devi Singh.—Of the two other 
natives, who brought him disrepute, were Kanta Poddar 
and Devi Singh who made large fortunes during his rule. 
Kanta Poddar oc Kanta Babu as he was generally called, 
was the founder of the Kasirabasar Raj family, now 
headed by the iUustrious Maharani Samamayi. Devi 
Sii^h wasavery unprincipled man. His cruelties towards 
Ibe poor ryots of DioajpuT cannot be read without a 
feeling of horror. 

The Early Company’s Police.—During the early 
part of the English administration, the Police of the 
Company's Government was quite unable to maintain 
order, and the whole country became a nest of robbers 
and dakaitt. As an illustration wc may mention the 
story of BIswanath Babu. He was a fiafdi by caste, and 
was an inhabitant of Asanagar 10 miles from Krislmagar. 
The gang under him numbered 500 dakaits. He exet* 
clsed his vooitioa in broad day 4 ight, sending previous 
nodees to those whom he intended to plunder. He 
attacked the factory of Mr. Samuel Fady, an indigo 
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planter of Nadiya. He was wbdued with great diffiailty, 
by the aid of a few European sailors under Mr. BlaC' 
quiere. Biswanath and a down of his accomplices were 
tried, convicted and capitally sentenced. They were 
hanged on a scaffold on the river aide. Their cetpses 
were caged and suspended from a BaUm hr public 
e»:hibiiion and as a warning to evil-doers. To put down 
png robbe^, Die Company was obliged to pass the 
reverestlawa. They ordered that the tfahi/ should be 
executed in his own viDtip; that hii family should be. 
corac the atnu slaves; end that the whole village should 
be fined, each Individual according to hii meana 
The Paharlahe.—Of the European officers who did 
good to the country, at this time, may be mentioned 
the name of Mr. Augustus Cleveland, who was then 
Collector of Bhagnilpur, The Paharins, who lived to the 
south of the plere, frequently committed raids upon the 
plains and plundered the culiivatora The terror they 
occasioned so overspread, that the alluvial country 
was deserted by its cultivators, and no boat dared to 
moor ai^er dusk on the southern bank of the Ganges. 
Cleveland, by bis exertions ond mild policy, soon changed 
the face of the country, and the Prtharks were brought 
into peaceful habits. Tlie landholders of the District 
have erected a monument of brick to the memory of 
Mr. Cleveland. A monument of stone was sent by the 
Court of Directors from England, and has been placed 
in front of the bouse which Geveinnd occupied, 
Character of Warren Hastings.—The character 
of Warren Haatinp may be summed up in die following 
words of an eminent statesman“ though he was not 
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blameless, if thet< vas a bald place on bis head, it 
ought to be covered with laurels.” 

Sir Join Macpherson.—Mr. Hastings was succeed* 
ed in the |ovemment by Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
MaeiSberson, the late agent of the Nawab of ArcoL His 
administralion of so months was Judicious and he 
effected groat ueprovements io the managonicnt of the 
finances. 

Lord Cornwallis (1786—1793.)—I.ord Cornwallis 
twice held the high post of Govemor-Ccneral. His first 
rule is celebrated fur ^-^i) the introduction of the Per* 
manent Settlement into Bengal, (2) the judicial reforms. 

The Pennanejit Settlement—The chief glory of 
Lord Cornwallis’ administration, consists in the revenue 
and judicial reforms, which he effected. Lord Cornwallis 
regarded the body of the ?xmin 3 ari as the proper aristo¬ 
cracy of Bengal. With a view to promote the future 
ease and happiness of the people, and to effect improve¬ 
ments in agriculture, he declared them to be lawful owners 
of the soil, and made a settlement w'ith them at hrst for 
ten years, generally known as the decennial settlement. 
He promised that thu settlement should be permanent, 
if it should prove satls^ictory. At last in 1793, 
tenure was declared to be a permanent rrcnsfmbic in* 
terest in the land, to be held at a fixed revenue under 
government for ever. The police and other powers, 
which the Zemindars exercised during the Muhammadan 
administration, were either modided or taken away entire¬ 
ly. Their duties were eventually laid down by on enact* 
ment as follow . 

(i) That Zemindars should net In future exercise 
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any judicial or police powers, but should merely assist 
the constituted police in tbe prevention and discovery 
of offences. 

(s) That they should give inforrualion of the occurrence 
of heinous offences (o the police, and of designs to 
commit tbe same. 

(3) That they should bear the exponie of providing 
iak establishment, for the conveyance of letters from 
police station to police station, and from police officers 
to Magistrates. 

4 ) That they should contribute to the construction 
and maintenance of roads and maintain embankments. 

($) That they should not collect any tax or internal 
duties. 

fd) That they should neither do, nor allow to be done, 
acts prejudicial to the public revenue, 

(7) Thet they should provide supplies at current Anaer 
prices to troops on maKh and afford facilities for crouing 
rivers. 

Tracts comprised in the Permanent Settle* 
jQgnt—The permanent settlement thus effected, etn* 
braced roughly speaking, the tracts of country now con* 
prised in the divisions of Bardwan, tlie Pres.dency, 
Rajsbabi, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna, and Dhagalpur. It 
also comprised parts of the Kasarlbag and Mnnhltum 
districts in the Chutid Nigpur division, os well os Jdpa> 
gari, Goalpara and Kuch Behan 

JudlcUl Reforms.—Ur)der instructions which Lord 
Cornwallis brought with him from England in 1786, the 
revenue and judicial institutions of the country were 
again modihed. 
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The Committee of Revenue changed its deeignaiion 
to that of ‘Board of Revenue.' The European Civil 
servants, superintending the several districts into which 
the country was divided, were each of them vested widi 
the united powers of Collector, Civil Judge and Magis¬ 
trate. It was only in the administration of justice in 
the cities of Mutshidabad, Dacca, and Patna, that district 
courts were established, superintended by & Judge and 
Magistrate. 

Administration of Crimmal Justice.—The ad- 
)iunistration of cruninal justice remained, however, vested 
in the Naib Marim as before. But towards the end of 
j 790, a very intportaat change took place in this arrange¬ 
ment. It was declared that with a view “ to ensure a 
prompt and inptutial administnitica of the criminal law, 
and in order that all ranks of people might enjoy security 
of person and property, the Governor-General in Council 
resolved to accept superintendence of the administration 
of criminal justice throughout the provinces." The 
Niiamat Aialat or Chief Criminal Court of Justice, was 
again removed from Munbidahad to Calcutta, to consist 
of the Governor-General and Members of Coundl, assist¬ 
ed by tlie head native law officers. 

Courts of Circuit.—Four Courts of Circuit, superin¬ 
tended respectively by covenanted servaots of the com¬ 
pany, each with their Muhammadan law officers, were in 
1793 established for the trial of cases not punishable by 
the Magistrates. 

Separation of Judicial and Financial Powers.— 
In 1793 the financial and judicial powers wore again 
separated. A new court of Civil Judicature was estaly 
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lUhed in t’ftry district. The new Judge was vested with 
the powers of Magistrate as weU as of Civil Judge, This 
amngensent long cootinucd, one officer in each district 
being Judge and Magistrate, and another Collector. To 
the Courts of Justice, a Registrar and one or more 
assistants were appointed. The Assisttnis were Assistants 
to the Judge and Magistrate. The Registrar was empower- 
ed to try civil causes not exceeding *oo npe«- 

Appointment of Kalive CommissioMPS.—At the 
same time, a regulation was enacted authorising the appoint¬ 
ment of native Commissioners to hear and decide, in the 
first instance, on suits of personal property not exceeding 
the value of Rs 50. These were of three descriptions, zm., 
^w'wot referees i ihfuaw or arbitrators, and Mitnsifi 
or oalive justices, The referees and arbitrators were 
usually appointed by virtue of their offices; the 
munsifsynzt more carefully selected. They were not 
paid by fixed salary, but by commission on the amount 
of causes investigated by them. Appeals from their 
decisions lay to the Civil Judge. 

Provincial Cotirts of Appeal.—In order to ensure 
the hearing ofappeals from the judge, which had previously 
lain direct to the Governor-General at Calcutta, Lord 
Cornwallis established by Regulation V of 1793, to**'* 
provincial oourts of Appeal* at Calc utta, Mumhidabad, 

* The wrrliorjal jurisdictioas of these Coupes were as 
Mows:— 

(t) * 4 pArganM, Bardwan, Tuojrle Ma¬ 

hals, Wcdaipur, Cuttack, Jessore, Nailya, Hueli. 
Foreign settlemeuis of Chinsura, Chaodaroagar id 
Serampur. 

Wupshldabad, Bhagulpor Puri 
aiah, Di&ajpcrr, Raogpur, Rajsbabi, Birbhuen. 
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Dacca anii Patn^ Each Court was superintended by 
three Co^nanted Dnlian Judges, and to which a Eegistrai 
and one or more Co^nojited Assistants were attached. 
An appeal lay from them to the S^ar Vswani Adalat 
or GovernorGeneral and Council in Calcutta, when the 
suit exceeded Rs 5,000 in extent These Civil Courts 
were identical with the Courts of Orcuit. The same 
ofhcers, European and native, were attached to the 
Coarts in their Civil and Criminal jurisdictions. 

Increase of pay of offloers.'^The real measnre of 
eSeccual reforni, was to increase the pay of every ofhcer 
of government, so that he might not be induced to acquire 
oioney by corrupt practices. 

Departure of Lord Comwallla.—Lord Cornwallis 
left India in October, 1793 after a most successful 
administration. 

Sir John Shore (t 793—1798.)—Lord ComwaJiis was 
succeeded by Sir John Shore (afterwards Lord TeignmouthX 
a member of the civil service, who greatly distinguished 
himself in carrying out the measures of the Permanent 
Settlement, though he had been an opponent of it In 
principle. His ftve years’ administration was uneventful. 

Marquis of Wellesloy (1798—1805.)—Lord Mora- 
ington, afterwards the Marquis of Wellesley, reached 
CaleutU on the i8th May, 1798. His career was the most 
brilliant period of the Indian history. During hj$ time, the 
empire extended to one-tbizd beyond its former size, and 


Daeca —Dacca, Maioiansing, Syhiet, Tlpperah, 

Chittagong, Btkarpof, Dacca Jellalpor. 

(4) Pates Di’v/^n—Pacaa, ftarnghar, Behar, Tlrhuii Sarao, 
Shahabad. 
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the revenue increased to lifteen Arors, forty Il^A^ of 
rupees. 

The Nisslonades.^In October, 1799, the first 
Protestant Missionary establishment M'SS formed at 
Serampur by Dr. Marshmin and Mr, Word and their 
coUcs^ues. Dr. Carey who had come six years before, join* 
ed them. Tlicse uissicaacies were the pioneejs of Indian 
civiJisation. They improved the Bcngah langur^e, and 
published t])e Mahaiharat, the I^amny^n and many 
other vrorlcs in Bengali. They hrst established Bengali 
scliooLs in the country. 

The GoUdgd of Fort Willi&m.—In oidet to instruct 
the young members of the OvU Service in the langu^ 
and literature of the country. Lord Wellesley established 
the College of Fort WiUiani in Calcutta, in the year i 3 oo, 
On their arrival in Irudia, they were placed In this institu¬ 
tion, and it was not until they had passed an examination, 
and were reported (Qualified for service, that they were 
provided with appointments. Various works In Bengali 
and other oriental languages were compiled and printed 
for (ho use of this institution The Bei^li books, 
compiled were Prsta^aditya Charit (iZoi), and Lijiifiiala 
(iSoa) by Ram Ram Sasu, Krishna Chandra CharU 
{ x8os ) by Raj lb Lochan, Rajahali by Mrityunjai 
Vidyalankar an Uriya, and Bengali grammar and dictionary 
by Dr. Carey. 

Saeriflee of Children at Gan^a^a^ar.—Ix>rd 
Wellesley on the 20th August, iSes, prohibited the 
cuttotn for parents to sacrifice their children at Ganga- 
sagar. He sent a corapany of sipahis to prevent it. 
Though this measure was a direct iriterference with the 
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religious prejudices of the people^ it gave general 
satisfaction and not a word of corapiaint uttered b/ 
any class of people. 

Annexation of Orlsga.—In 1803, after the var 
with the Ehonsla Raja of Nagpur, the whole of Orissa 
was forfeited by him to the English. Thus forty-elght 
years after it had been ceded to the Marhattas in tbe last 
year of Ali Verdi's reign, Orissa was re^annwod to Bengal * 
The temple of Jaggannath was taken under the protection 
of the British troops. The priests were left to attnage 
the affeirs of the temple and to collect and expend the 
tax. Three years after, however, the English government 
to increase its revenue took charge of the temple, and 
ccriJected the tax through its own officers. A portion of 
the revenue was devoted to the temple, the balance went 
to the public treasury. 

Rebellion of Rharda R&J&—Soon after the annexa* 
tion of the province, towards the close of 1804, the Raja 
of Kharda revolted. He had hopes that the Companys 
government would restore to him the fiar^ncs, which 
the Marhattas had wrung from him. But the English 
decided to retain them, as they had been taken from the 
Marhattas, who were io actual possession of them at the 
time of the conquest The Raja was disappointed, and 
in October the disorderly mob of ^iks and peons of the 
Raja made a raid on the villages in the vicinity of PIppli, 
and carried off all the cattle and other moveable property. 
Troops were sent from Ganjam, and the rebels were 
quickly driven out of Pippli, who retreated to the fort at 


• See foot note page iiS, 
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Kharda. The fort was stonaed, and the Raja made good 
bis escape soaihwards. A few days after be suirendercd, 
and was placed under dose confincnrent in the fon of 
Cuttack. His territory was coHfiscited. 

The Sadap Court.—Lord Wellesley found that che 
Governor-General and members of council, could not 
properly discharge the duties of the Saiar Niuimat 
; ho therefore abolished It as well as the War 
Dewani Adalftt, and established the 'Sadar Coori.’ 
He placed it in the hands of three judges, giving there 
jurisdiction in all dvil and criminal matters. This 
Court remained as the final court of appeal till iSfis. 
Tlie Sadax Court was latterly composed of five or sw 
covenanted dvilians, more ot less, as might be necessary. 

Departure of Lord Wellesley.—Lord Wellesley 
left for Engbnd towards the close of 1805, 

Marquis of Cornwallis ag:aln (1805.)—This time 

Lord Cornwallis came with instructions to bring about 
peace at any price. He landed in Calcutta on the 3otb 
July 1S05. He proceeded without delay to north¬ 
west, but being an old man and broken in health, died 
on the 5th of October of the same year at Gaaipur. 

Sir Georgre Barlow (i 8 o 5 ^x 8 o 7 ).^BBing the Senior 
Member of the Council, Sir George Barlow succeeded as 
Govemor-General. He literally carried out the com¬ 
mands of hia employers, and curtailed the area of the 
British Territory, 

ThePilgpiin of Jag^annath.—It was during 
the administration of this Governor-General, that the 
goveromem received the pilgrim tax of Jaggannatb, and 
assumed the direction of the temple. This system con- 
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tinned for more than thirty years The Raja of Kharda 
was released in 1&07 and allowed to reside in Purls 

LordKinto(i8o7— 1813).—Onihe 31st of July, 1807, 
Lord Minio firtived at CaJeutta. During his administra¬ 
tion the transit duties were increased, the effect of which 
was that trade was interrupted, and the people suffered 
a good deal. 

SuperiQtendent of PoUcs.—A superintendent of 
PoLce was first appointed under Regulation X. (1808) for 
the divisions of Calcutta, Dacca, and Murshidabad, and 
under Ri^uhtion VIII. (1810) similar arrangement was 
made for Patna. 

Renewal of the Company’s Charter.—in the 
year 1813, the twenty yearns tenn of the Charter of thu 
Company, granted b^ore by Parliament expired. A new 
Chatter was given with very important changes. So long 
the trade between England and India remained exclu¬ 
sively in the hands of the Company. " But the Company 
which bad begun with a counting house, was now scaled 
on the throne of India.” Trade was therefore opened to 
the merchants, and the Government was retained In the 
bonds of the Company. 

Preaching of the Gospel—Missionaries were per¬ 
mitted to preach the Gosi«l and a Bishop was ai)pointecl 
for Calcutta and one Archdeacon for each of the towns 
of Bombay and Madras. 

Education of ths people —The education of the 

people received the attention of Government, and .annu¬ 
ally a iak of Rupees, from the public revenue, was 
ordered to be spent for this purpose. 

Lord Moira (1813—1823).—Ontheetli of October, 
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1813, Lord Minto resigoed the Government of India in 
the hands of Lord Moira, heller known by bie title 
Marquis of Hastings. His long rnleofoine years was 
marked by the campaign against the Gurkhas of Nepal 
and the lost Marhatta War. 

Division of Districts into Thanah8.>-For the 
purposes of revenue adminiatnlion, the country had been 
divided by Che Mughal goveroraent into/ar^Hahty each 
^rpnnek comprising a certain nurober of villt^s. But 
this anangumcnt fell into such decay, that in some 
districts the pargaMh boundaries could hardly be aseer* 
lained. By Regulation XXII. of 1813 more compact 
arrangements for purposes of police were adopted 
Magistrates were directed to divide their districts into 
police jurisdictions, to be named after the places at 
which the chief police officers were stationed. And in 
this way the term Than^h which originally meant only 
the police sution, came to be applied to the jurisdiction 
subordinate to that station. Large Thanahs'^tit divided 
again into outposrs or Rhanri;. 

SbOondXharda insurreotlon.—In tbs y^r iSi?* 
18, the second Khtrda insurrection burst wlt\ such 
sudden fury, as to threaten the expulsion of the English, 
if not from the whole of Orissa, at least from the 
territory of Kharda. It was headed by a brave and 
clever Uriya oamed Jag&bandhu. The resumption of 
a large tract of service land, the payment of land* 
tax in silver iustead of in <ewrm, the heavy salt duty, 
the extortions of Bengali officials, were all bitter 
grounds of discontent Jagabandhu himself at the 
bead of a disorderly band Of captured the 
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town of Puri, and burnt the Oovemment Court-house 
and several other public and private buildings. Puri was 
therefore abandoned. Uartial law was extended to 
the towns and neighbourhood of Puri and Pippli. An 
officer who bod been despatched with a force, found ell 
quiet there, He proceeded to Kbarda end came upon 
the rebels, who fled in the wildest dismay end confustori, 
as soon as fire was opened. The force resumed its 
march on Puri, entered the town, and captured the Raja 
irtio was on the point of taking flight. He was taken 
to Calcutta and placed in confmemcnt in Fort WlUjam, 
where be died in November, xSi8, 

First Outbreak of Cholera.—On tlie aoth August, 
iSry, it was at Jessore that the first outbreak of cholera 
began, >^icb, spreading across the valley of the Ganges, 
extended irself in a north*westerly direction over the 
cinlized world. Cholera had been known before as an 
endemic disease, prevailing more or less in almost every 
part of Lower Bengal, but previous to 1817 it had not 
that dreadful form which is now associated with the 
name. Within two months from its first outbreak, ten 
thousand people are stated to have died in tlie District. 
On the i5ih September the epidemic appeared In Calcutta, 
and about the same dace in Bardwan, whence it started 
on its faUl journey northward. 

Education of the people. ^Lotd Hastings had the 
enlarged view of raising the people in the scale of civi¬ 
lisation, though some regarded their ignorance as a 
security for the continuance of the British supremacy. 
A new era now commenced in the history of Bengal 
Schools were set up, and the first Bengali newspaper was 
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published on the sgth Vzj, iSiS, under tbe title of 
SamAihar D&rpan. About the same time the Calcutcs 
School Book Sode^ vas established, through the ejfotls 
of Dr. Care; and Mr. fiayley. lai^e schools vrere 
established by the Misaonanes at Chinsurah aod Seraru* 
pur. The Hindu College was also established through 
the exertions of Sir Edvard Hyde East, Mr. Hanngton 
and Mr, Darid Hare. The last uaioed man was a great 
philantbroptst and at one time his came was known to 
every household of BengaL 

Two other Bengali Newspapers.—Two other 
Be&gali new^pers were published in i $20 and 1821, 
The one vas Kaumadi, published under the 

patronage of Baja Bammohan Kai, and the other was 
Samochar ChanirikA, 

Board of Revenue for the Lowei^ Provinoes.— 

Lord Cornwallis ebaaged the name of the Committee of 
Revenue' of Mr, Hastings to that of the ‘ Board of 
Revenue.’ In z 7 95 the province of Beoaies was added to 
the Company’s dominions and lavs were published for the 
newly acquired province of Benares. In r6o7 a Com- 
iDissioQ VOS constituted, oonsisting of two members for 
the supeiiQtecidence of the settlement of these provinces, 
and for the general control of the Collectors in the 
discharge of their several public duties. These Com^ 
missioners were vested with all the authority that had 
hitherto been exercised by the Board of Revenue of 
CalcutbL In 1809 this Board of Commissioners was 
declared permanent ^ and at the same all the powers, 
that up to this period bad been exercised by the Calcutta 
Sadar Board of Revenue in the province of Benares, 
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were mnsferred to the Board of Comiitissioners. In i Si 6 
\ separate Commissioner was appointed for tbe super- 
intendeoce of the rerenues of the province of Benares, 
and that part of tbe province of Behai which was com¬ 
prised in the Zlllas of Behar, Shababad, Saxan, and 
Trihut, and he was vested with all tbe authority, 
that bad previously been exercised in these provinces 
by the Board of Bevenue and Board of Commissiooers 
respectively. In iZz 7 (he authority of (be Bebar-Benares 
Commissioner extended to die districts of Bamgbar, 
Bbagalpur and Pumiab, In (he some year, ta'O Com¬ 
missioners ivere appointed in the place of tbe single 
officer, and accordingly the Board of Comrais&loners In 
Behar and Benares was established- As a special case, 
the general revenues of Dinajpur and Rangpur were also 
entrusted to this Board. In i8ip tbe ntanagement of 
the revenues of Dinajpur and Rangpur were replaced 
under tbe Calcutta Board of Revenue. In i8ss coos* 
derable changes were effected in these airangements. 
The districts of Bhagalpur and Bumiah were replaced 
under the Calcutta Board of Revenue, which continued 
to exercise its powers ta tbe districts subordinate to its 
authority, and which was henceforth denominated tbe 
‘Board of Revenue for tbe Lower Provinces,’ Two 
other Boards of Revenue were established, namely, 
the ‘Board of Revenue for the Central Provinces,’ 
and the ‘ Board of Revenue for the Western Provinces.’ 

Departure of Lord Eaatlng^Lord Hastings left 
India in January, iS»3, after a brilliantrule of nine years. 
He extended the territories of the Company, increased the 
revenues, reduced debt, and left the treasury full 
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Lord Amherst (1823—1828.)—Between ihe depor- 
' cure of Lord Hastings and cbe arrival cf Lord Amlierst, 
Mr. Adam acted aa GoverDor*GeneraI. His rule was 
remukable only for tbe odious measure of laying restric¬ 
tions on the Press. 

Lord Amherst's Bui©.—Lord Amherst’s admbistra- 
ton of hve years, is known for the fust Burmese war and 
the capture of BharaXpote. 

Th© Sanskrit Cullege.—In the year 1824, tbcougb the 
efforts of Professor Wilson, the Sanskrit College of Calcutta 
was established r 

Assam put under the Government of Ben^.— 
After * tlie annexation of Assam and Kachar by the treaty 
of iBad, the Commissioner of the NoRh-£ast Frontier 
was styled the CorDmissioner of Assam, and put under 
the Government of Bengal. 

English the paramount power in India.—In 1827, 
Lord Amherst proceeded to the west and visited Delhi. 
In his coQversorion with the king, he distinctly expressed 
that whatever vassabg^ the English owed to Che Mughal- 
Goveroraent, was at an end; that the English werei 
now the parainount power in India. 

Departure of Lord Amherst—Lord Amh^c retired 
in March 1828. 

Lord William Bentlnck (x 8a 8-2 835.)—Twenty years 
before Lord William Bentiock was Goverxkor of Madras.- 
On the 4th July, 1828, be arrived at Calcutta as Gover¬ 
nor-General. His rule was one of administrative reform 
and of improvement co the people. From his rime people 
could understand that the British rule in India was pro¬ 
vidential, and was intended for their happiness. The 
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eharacKr of bis rule is well desaibed in the inscription 
upon his statue in Calcutta "He abolished cruel rites; 
he effaced humUiaHo^ distinctions •, he gave liberty to the 
e^:press^on5 of public opinion bis consunt study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character of the nations 
committed to bis charge”. 

His Internal Adrnlni8tratioii.^Kis first attention 
was directed to reduce the public expenditure. He ap* 
pointed two Commissions, one for the examination of 
the civil and the other of the military accounts. Kot* 
withstanding all the clamour that was raised against the 
reduction, he succeeded in making a permanent reduction 
of 13^ kr^ioi rupees from the expenditure. He reduced 
his own pay from 3 to hks a year. 

The AboHtiODOf Sath—His two most memorable acts, 
were the abolition of Sati and the suppression of the 
TAogs. The custom of widows, burning on their dead 
husbands’ funeral-pile, had long been practised in India 
and acquired the sanctity of a religious rite. Lord Bentinclc 
determined to abolish it Against the strenuous opposition 
both from Europeans and Natives, on the 4th December, 
;8s9, he extinguished this cruel and murderous practice, 
by declaring—*^hat any one wbo should abet the con^ 
mission of should be guilty of culpable bomicide.* 
The inffuential natives who supported this benevolent 
act, were Raja Ram Mohan Ral, Dwaika Nath Tagore 
and Rai Kalinath Choudhuii. 

The Suppression of the Thag^— The Thags were 
a band of. assassins who allured travellers to their snare, 
and murdered them by strangulation. They travelled in 
gai^ disguised as merchants or pilgtlm^ and carried on 
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thftjr profession without mercy. The honor of suppress¬ 
ing them is due to Captain (afterwa,rd SirV 7 j)]tarn) Sle^ 
man and bis coadjutors. Between iSad and 1835 no 
less than 1,564 tAa^ were apprehended. 

The Revenue and Judicial Changes.—Under Lord 
William Bcntinck, extensive changes were again effected 
in ihe Judicial, Revenue and Police systems. By ragtda- 
tlon I. of 1849 the executive officers of both police and 
revenue, were placed under the superintendence of Com¬ 
missioners of Revenue and Circuit, each of whom was 
vested with the charge of four or hve districts. Lord 
W. BenCinck abollslied the Provincial Courts and the 
Commissioners were appointed to go on dreuit as Sessions 
Judges. The appointment of Superintendent of Police 
was abolished, and vested m the Coromissionec with 
the fullest Police control. The Revenue Boards in the 
firwinus were also abolished, and their powers vested in 
the Commissioners under the control of the Sadar Board 
at Calcutta. Thus the CorarnissioneTS w*ere absolutely 
to superintend both the finance and the chminal justice 
of their different divisions. But these arrai^ements 
were not found completely successful; and after a few 
years, in 1831 the judicial powers of the Commisaioners 
were transferred to the Civil Judges. 

The Judges, under Lord Winiam Bentinck, held a jail 
delivery every month. But the Judges were also the Ma¬ 
gistrates, and so they were unable to cope with their 
additional duties. They were therefore divested of their 
magisterial responsibilities, and these were uansferred to 
the Collector. This was the creation of the present unit of 
the administration, the Magistrate and CoUector, or (he 
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executive head erf each district. Under Relation VIII 
of 1833, the appointment of Additional Judges was 
sanctioned. 

The Young Bengal.—Now came a period of transi- 
tioQ ia Bengal. As a result of the English education, a 
revolution commenced to take place in the social, inorai 
and religious organlration of the country. The young 
educated men of the time despised Hinduism, and looked 
down OD the cast^systera. * Their habits and opinions 
and even their mode of life changed. In attemptiog to 
imitate the English, they imitated more their vices 
than their virtues. The old Hindu feelings of attachmeoi, 
obedience, reverence for age could no longer hold their 
sway, and a social disorder was tbo consequence. 

TheBrabmo Samaj of Calcutta.—At this crisis, 
Kaja Ram Mohan Rai well undersanding that social 
and moral order can only rest on a religious bas i s, 
established in the year 1829 Che Brahmo Samaj of 
Calcutta. He adopted Theism, and eodeavouied to 
give permanence and vitality to the old Hindu scriptures, 
the Vedas, 

The Bengali Literature.—Raja Ram Mohan Rai 
was a profouod scholar, and he contKbuted largely to the 
improvement of the Bengali language, by writing many 
Bengali works. It was be, who first gave a form to the 
Bengali prose. The famous Iswar Chandra Gupta 
commeoced co publish his Preuikarm 1830. 

Titu Miyan's InsurwcUon.—At this time occurred 
what Is known os Titu Miyan’s insurrection. This man 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca, where he met Sayyid Ahmad, 
the founder of the Indian Wahabi Sect. Titu, the 
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leader of Ihe fiirajis, had ordered his followers to 
wear beards of a certain lenph^ and the Hindu land* 
lords imposed a Ux of ssikis (R. 2. 4*5.) on each 
Muhammadan tenant who should wear such a board. 
This is said tc be the immediate cause of their outbreak. 
They commenced t series Of agrarian outrages, and the 
whole of the country, north and cast of Calcutta, iocluthng 
the *4 Pargniuhs, Kadjp and Faridpur, lay at thcii 
mercy. They plundered villages, burnt mosques and 
defiled Hindu temples by slaughtering cows, l^iey 
prodarmed that the English rule was extinct, and 
Muhammadan power re-established- On the 3,^rd 
October, 183 r, the insurgents selected the village of 
Narikelberia, in the 34 Parganahs, for their head quarters, 
and erected a strong bamboo stockade around it. A 
detachment of the Calcutta Militia was sent out on the 
r4th November against the rebels, but the soldiers were 
cut to pieces. Regular troops were then sent against the 
Insurgents. After a stubbons ei^ement, they ^•ere 
dnven back and their banaboo fort was taken by atorm, 
Tiiu Miyan Cell in action. Of the survivors, one was 
condemned to death and one hundred and forty were 
scnteocad by the Court to various terms of imprisonment 
Native Jat^reships.—In x 83 *> Lor<i William Ben- 
tlnck established a higher grade ef native Judgeships. 
Previously to this period, there had been but two classes 
of native Judge, with very limited powers. The higher 
class was known as Sadar Amins, the lower as Munsifs. 
Lord Cornwallis denominated the munsi/s as commis¬ 
sioners. In 1S03, the office of Sadar Amin had Iwen 
instituted, with a juiisdietion extending lo suits of Rs. 100. 
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Id i$ 2I the bod beea empowered to try crises 

extending toRs. xjo, whilst the Sadar A win took oognt* 
sance of cases to the amount of Rs. 500. In 1827 the 
authority of the latter bad been doubled. Lord Bentinck 
now established a superior class of judicial officers, known 
ss Principal Sadar Amins, with ealarged powers and higher 
salaries. They were subsequently authorised to try coses 
involving property to any amount, and an appeal lay 
from them to European Judges. 

Appointment of Deputy Collectors.—The office 
of UDCOvcnanted Deputy Collector was established under 
Regulation IX of 1833. The appointment was, in die 
first instance, open only to '‘n.itivcs of India of any class 
or religious persuasion,” but was extended by Act X of 
1843 to all persons of whatever religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour, This class of officers was found use¬ 
ful aod their powers were by degrees enlarged, and their 
numbers iocreosed, and they were eroployed in all 
branches of the administration. 

Annexation of Cachar.—In 1824 the Burmese had 
invaded Cachar. The Raja sought the assi.stancu of the 
British, who expeUed the Burmese and replaced him on 
the throne m i8sd. In 1830 the Raja died without 
issue, and under the terms of the Treaty, Cachar lapsed 
to the British Government. In August 1832, the district 
was placed under the Agent to the Governor General in 
Assam. It was transferred to the I)acca division in 1833. 

Renewal of the Company's Charten.—In the 
year 1833, the Charter of the East lodia Company was 
renewed for twenty years with great charges. The 
Company was obliged to give up all connection with the 
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trade in India, and to acU their facioriea. A Legislative 
Coundl wna formed at Cakuua, to con^« of all the 
ordinary membera and of a law member, A law commls- 
aion was also Dominated, to frame a code of laws for the 
whole country. Lord Macaulay was the first legal 
member of the council, and first President of the law 
Commiseion. 

Govemor-General as Governor of Bengral.— 
Up to 1854, the whole of the Bengal Prcfideccy, including 
Benaru# and the ceded and conquered province! of upper 
India, were directly administered by the Governor- 
General of Bengal in Council, In 1834 ihc Govemos 
Genurnl in Council became GoveTDO^Ge^emI of India, 
and Bengal wni then governed by the Governor-General, 
in the capacity of Governor of Bengal without a Council. 
VroDi this time the civil history of Bengal, Sehar, and 
Oriua, beeime entirely eeporate fiocn that of the upper 
Provinces, 

Chutla Nagpur Agency formed.—After the 
suppression of the Kol insurrection in 1831-38, the South¬ 
western Frontier Agency of Chutii Nigpur was called 
into existence by Kegulntlon XlII, of 1833. 

Cammeneement of Englieb Edueatlon.—During 
the admlnisirailon of Lord William Bentinck, great en¬ 
couragement was given to the education of the people. 
Opinions differed whether the education to be imparted, 
should be in Sanskrit or in English, Lord William 
Bentinck was of opinion, that the study of the English 
language would prove hi^ly ben^cial. From this time 
commenced the diffusion of English education io this 
country. 
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The MedlcaJ College of Caleutta.^The Medical 
Collep of Calcutta was established In It is now 

the lai^est raedtcal school in the world. 

Other Improveraents.—In order to promote eco* 
nomy among the people, Lord Bentincle established a 
Savings Bank in Calcutta. A monthly steam conimuni* 
cation, between India and England by the owriand route, 
was established, though the Directors threw every obs* 
tade in the way. 

Close of His Riile.—lord William Bentinck’s able 
administration closed in Match, 1835. 

Lord Metcalfe (1835-1836.)“Sir Charles (after* 
wards Lord) Metcalfe succeeded Lord William Bentinck, 
as Govemor*GeneTal, being the senior member of Council. 
His short rule is memorable for giving entire liberty 
to the Press. This measure was initiated during the 
administration of his predecessor; he carried it into 
execution, though the Court of Directors expressed a 
strong ^prehension, that the concession of this privil^c 
would imperil the very existence of their Government. 

Tho Company’s Cole.—On the ist September, 
the Company’s Rupee weighing i8« grains, consisting of 
165 grain of pure silver and 25 grains of alley, was 
ordered to be coined. Itwas dechired to be ccjuivalent 
to the Bombay, Madras, Parakkobod and burnt Kii(>ces, 
and to hhoen-sixteenths of the Calcutta Sirca Rupee, 
which ceased to be a legal tender in 1836. It was also 
declared at this tiise, that no gold coin sluiuld Itence- 
forth be a legal teodcr of payment in India, 

Lord Aucldand {3836-1848.)—Lord Auckland 
arrived at Calcutta on the sch of March, 183d. His rule 
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is famous for tba annihilatioa of the British troops Id 
A^ hanistan, io attempting to place Shah Shuja upon 
the throne of Kabul 

Muhammad Mashin'8 Fund.—in 1814, a wealthy 
Muhaminedan gentleman, named Muhammad Mashin, 
owning a fourth share cf the great Sayyidpur estate in 
the district of Jessore, died without heirs, leaving his 
estate valued at Rs. 45,000 a year, for pious uses. 
The great Imamban or Mosque of Kugli is maintained 
out of ^is fund. In 1836, this fund was devoted in 
founding and endowing the Hugli College, 

Dacca CcUCga.-^ln 1835 an Sr^liah Seminary was 
first established by GoTernment at Daccx Two years 
later, it was reported to be in a flourishing condition. 
In X841 tho echool was nisod Co the position of a 
College, and the foundation stone of the present building 
was laid. 

DaigiliDg Sajiltarium.—A part of the hill portion 
of the district of Darjilir^, was ceded by the Raja of 
Si^jm in 1838, and in acknowledgement of the cession, 
an annual subsidy of Rs. 6000 was granted to the Raja. 
Darjiling was created a saniiarium, 

Annexation of Assam.—in 1833 upper Assam was 
granted to Raja Purandar Sing as a tribuury, and similar 
engagements were entered ieto with the chie& of several 
other tribes. Gradually the whole of the country was 
brought under the British adrainistration, and in 1837 a 
code of rules for the administration of Assam, was drawn 
up by the Sadar Court with the sanction of Government. 

Administtativc Changes. —The union of the offices 
of Magistrate and Collector, as established under Lord 
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William fientlnck, was only of temporary duralion. In 
1S37, Lord Aitckknd and tho Court of Directors 
sanctioned the separation of the offices of Ma^slrate 
and Collector. 

Superintendent of Police.—Under Act XXIv. 
of 1837 the Government was again empowered to ap* 
point a Superintendent of Police, and in such case the 
Commissioner was to cease to exercise any powers in 
regard to the Magistracy and Police. In Bengal 
a single Superinterudent of Police was iiccordingly 
appointed. 

Abolition of the Pilgrim-tax of Jag^annath.^ 
In 1840 the Company abolished the pilgrim tax of 
Jaggannath, and made over the entire mnot^ameot of 
the temple to the Rajas of Xhnrda. It was considered, 
that the money received from the pilgrim tax was to a 
certain extent the pnce of a state sanction to idolatry, 
and by the abolition of the tax. the Contpany removed 
this stsin from its administration. 

Lord Ellanborough (184^-1844. Lord Ellen* 
borough arrived at Calcutta on the srst February, 1848. 
During his ttdministration the avenging ex|>cdiCioa into 
Aighanisian under Ceneml Pollock was undertaken. 
Kabul was conquered, its inhabitants were punished, 
the prisoners were recovered and then thu country was 
evacuated. The country of Sindh was conquered and 
annexed to the British territory. In 1844 he was re¬ 
called by the Court of Directors. 

Appointment of Deputy Uafistrates.—In 1843 
on Act was framed, empowering the government to 
appoint in any district one or more uncovenanted Deputy 
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Magistrates, with or without Police powers as might be 
determined. 

The Tatwabodhini Patpika.—In the same year the 
Tafwai^im I'atrika c^TatXiCtd to be published, and 
Babu Akshajf Kuraat BaVa became its editor. The 
Bengali language was found Inadequate for the expression 
of subtle and nice distinctions, and the difficulty was 
removed by the admixture of Sanskrit words. Next to 
Raja Raw Mohan Ral, Babu Akshay Kumar Datta and 
Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar ate the two grml 
writers to whom Bengali prose owes its formadon. It 
^?ould also be worth while to mention that at this time, 
the k(r&iwaUas, jairaivalUis and the punehsH^las helped 
unnoticed in the dcvelopmeat of Bengali language. 

Lord Hardmge (1845-1648.)—Sir Henry (afterwards 
Lord) Hardlnge next succeeded as Coveriior-General, 
He had served in the Peninalar War, and had lost one 
hand in the battle of Wattrioa The first Sikh W« 
was the chief event in his rule. 

Administrative Cbaiigsg.—The progress of separ¬ 
ation of the office of Magistrate and Collector, sanctioned 
by Lord Auckland, went on gradually until 1845. In 
that year the magisterial end fiscal officers were dis¬ 
united everywhere, except in three districts of Orissa 
and in the independent Join^M.^gjslraclos of Pabna, 
Maldah, Bogra, BhuUuah, (or Noakhali), Faridpur, 
Bankum, Earasat, and Champaran, 

Social Improvements.—Lord Hardlnge encouraged 
free trade, and sanctioned the establishment of one 
hundred vernacular schools in different pans of Bengal. 

The ErlshJia^ College.—The Krishnagar College 
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and the Government English school atiad^cd lo it, were 
established In 1846. 

Bfital Panchavlnsati.—In 1^7 Pandit Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasagar published his BHal-Panehavinsatl 

Earl of Dalhousle (1848.1856.)—Lord Dalhousie 
arrived at Calcutta on the rath January, 1848. His rule 
1$ marked by la^c acquisitions of territory, and for conri* 
dcrable improvements lending to the material prosperity 
of the country. 

Annexations of teprltOP7.--His campaigns, in the 
Panjab and Bormah, ended in the complete annexation 
of the former, and a partial annexation of the latter to 
the British domirion. Nagpur, Oudh, Jbansi, Bcrar and 
several minor states also came under British rule. 

His internal Raforms.—No branch of the admi- 
nistration escaped his wforming hand. He founded 
the Public Works Department; he opened the Ganges 
•Canal; and he promoted the steam communication with 
Er^Und by the overland route. The Postal Department 
was matured and cheap postage was introduced by him. 
The Railway and Telegraph lines were first started during 
his administration.* The Educational Department rcceiv* 
ed his closest attention, and on the system inaugurated 
during his rule, the education of India still rests. The 
Barhampur College was established in 1853, and the 
Presidency College in Calcutta in 1855. The Calcutta 
University was ordered to be founded. Many Model 
vernacular Schools were established. The system of 
female education was inaugurated, and the Calcutm 

* The railways beganjn India in 1850 and the first treia ran 
on the 18th November, 1852. 
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fiethune School was founded in 184S, The old Educadon 
Commictee was abolished, and the posts of Director of 
Public Instruction and Inspectors of Schools were created, 
and the system of grant*in aid of schools was devised. 

L!t^p&ry Improveroonts.—The Vividariha San- 
f^ha or Bengali penny raagarine was commenced in 
1851, hy the Vernacular Literature Society. The Kriihi’ 
Senf^ha was tho organ of the Agri-Korticultural Sodtfy. 
The Anm&dai was conducted by the Christian Tract 
Society. The Bhamtl^rsHya Sadha Bijnya^ni was the 
organ of the British Indian Association. 

Drinking Of the People.—During the first half cf 
this century, 'drinking* increased amo:^ the people. On 
moral grounds, the tax on spirituous U^ors was resumed 
in 1790, (see p. in). The excise of liquor has io Bei^l 
beon conducted, under three general systems ^—tbe 
farming:, the daily or mantkfy tax also called the autsiUI 
and the sadar distillery. 

The farming* system—Under this system, the 
excise revenue—sometimes of n district, sometimes of 
part of a district—Is farmed out on tenders invited and 
selected. The farmer works outstiUs by his own servants, 
or underfarms the right as regarded each outstilL 

The daily tax op outsUil system —The Collector 
decides where shops for the retail sale of country liquor 
axe required. He then puts up to auction, for the easu* 
lag year, the right to set up a still at the place indicated, 
and to open a shop in connection with such still The 
bidder of the highest amount of daily or monthly tax 
gets tbe right 

The sadar distillery system.—Certain central dis- 
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tlUery buildings af« erected by GoTcmment; and at these 
any number of distillers, the buildii^ can accommodate, 
are allowed to set up stills. The liquor distilled is tested, 
and they pay duty according to its strength. The liquor 
is sold by the distiller to shopkeepers, who pay a license 
fee for leave to keep open a retail sbop. 

The daily taa was the system first In force. la 1813 
the farming system and the saclar distillery system were 
both partially introduced In 2824 the (anuing system 
was greatly e«eaded. The farmer hod but one object— 
private gain ; and the more shops be opened, and the 
greater the consumption of liquor, the bettor was this 
object attained. Thus drunkenness became more common, 
than it had been previous to the introduction of the 
British system of adroinlstering the excise department. 
The primajy cause, however, of the growth of the habit 
of drinking among the people was due to the people 
themselves. The restrictions which bad previously kept 
large classes from indulging in spirituous liquors, were 
relajced by the social, moral and religious changes effected 
during the English administration. 

Renewal of the Company's Charter.—In 1853 
the charter of the E-isi India Company was renewed. 
Among many other cluuiges, ic was ordered that Bengal 
should be pul iiiuUr n, I.ieuienant*Oovernor. So long 
Bengal remained under the (iovernor*Gencral as Covet* 
nor, his place during his occasional absence being supplied 
by a Deputy Governor appointed from among the 
members of bis Council. 

Ueutenant Governor of Bengal -On the i*th 
October, the Court of Directors authorised the 
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appointinent of a lieutenant Governor of Bengal, and 
the Hon’ble F. G. Halliday vas cbe first lieutenant 
Governor appointed- 

Departure of Lord Dalhousld.—Lord Dalhouste 
left Calcutta on (he (^th March, 1S56, after a vigorous and 
brillfnTif reign which laated eight years. 


ssoTioir 11 

Tkf Adm'uisfrfliiffH 9/ Lieutfnant Gowr/ur. 

Sip Frederick Halliday (1S54—1859.)—Sir Frederick 
Hallida/s rale in Bengal foils under two Govemors^Gene' 
ral, I..ord Dalbousie and Lord Canning, partly under the 
East India Coropany and partly under the British Crown. 

Juriedletion of the LieuteDartt Governor.—The 
jurisdiction of the Lieutenant Governor was dechred to 
be co-extensive with that of the forzaer Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, with the exception of the newly annexed Burmese 
provinces, which remained under the direct authority of 
the Government of India. 

Trade Boute of Bast Bengral.—In 1853 a scheme 
for the improvement of the Sundarban * navigation, 
between Calcutta and East Beng.il, was devised ; and 
though it proved unsuccessful, gradually a very impoitant 
trade route was formed and great facilities were offered 
for the pass^e of boats. 


* The derivatcoD of the word StouUrian is uncertain. 
According to some it is Sundari ‘Sunder! tree* and ban 
‘forests,* the whole meaning 'the Sundari forest* Actordi^ 
to others it is Sans. Sawsdn or t/rdu Samundar, ‘the sea,' 
aod dan ‘forest,* ibe whole measiog the ‘forest near the 
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Thft Hindu Patriot.— Id 1853 tte English news* 
pa^^er ‘ Hindu Palriof was started by Babu Haris 
Chandia M&olcerjea. It was he who taught the natives to 
dis cuss political subjects. Since bis death many ne^v8• 
p^WTS in English and Bengali have been published con¬ 
ducted by Bengali Editors but only three or four are 
equaX if not superior to the Hindu Patriot 

SuperlnUndent of Police ibollshod.—On the 
s3rd March, 1854, the Court of Directors sanctioned 
the abolition of the appointment of the Superintendent 
of Police, and the transfer of his duties to the respective 
Revenue Commissioners. 

The Sanlal Parjranahs —The enquiry into the 
causes of the Santal insurrection in 1855 brought 
to li^i, that the tracts of country now designated 
the Santal Parganehs were unsuitable to the relation 
sysua, and were occordir^gly exempted from the opera¬ 
tion of the general regulations. The excepted tract was 
placed under the Commissioner of the Bhagalpur Divi¬ 
sion, assisted by a Deputy Commissioner and Asaistancs 
and Extra Assistant Commissioners. 

Dealinr with the Bhutaii Government—The 
people and Government of Bhutan, in 1856 and suhsfr 
quently, carried off several of the British subjects from 
the tract which is situated on the west bank of the 
Tista within the district of Rangpur. This tract had 
beengiven uptothe Bhutiansin I 77 P by the orders of 
Mr. Hastings, from a desire to avoid all misunderstanding 
with tlie Bhutan Government. In 1842 it again came 
into British possession subject to a yearly rental of 2,000 
Rupees. This annual payment was stopped, as the 
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Bhutan Gov«niaienl did not reloue the prisoners carried 
any by them. 

The Calcutta “Oniversity.—The Calcutta University 
was constituted by an Actof tbe L^slatore in 1857. 
The preamble of the Act recited, that the University 
was established "for the better encouragemeot of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in the porsuit of a r^ular and liberal 
coarse of education.” The Calcutta University has no 
professors or scholars or Colleges and Schools: its fane* 
tion ii to exatniDe and confer degrees. 

The Sepoy Mutiny.—The principal event during 
the rule of this Lieutenant-Governor was the Sepoy 
Mutiny. It broke out in northern Indie and spread 
down into Lower Bengal. The places where the revolt 
made iu appearance in Bec^l Proper are Borbampur, 
Barrackpur, ChitC^ng and Dacca. 

Baphampup.—Early in the year 1857, tbe excitement 
about the new greased cartridges was felt in every canton¬ 
ment At Barhampur there were no European troops; 
a regiment of native infantry the xptb was stationed 
there. They heard tbe report of the greased cartridges 
and were panioltruck. On tbe night of tbe 27th Feb¬ 
ruary, they were ordered for parade the next morning. 
They thoi^ht they would be forced to use the obnoxious 
cartridges, seised upon the bells of arms and broke out 
in tumult. An explanation was given to them and they 
were padfied. On tbe next morning they appearedin 
the parade ground peniieot and humble. But it was 
thought that tbeit offence should not be over-looked, and 
so they were ordered to Bamckpur to be disbanded. 

Barrackpur.—There we« then four Native Infantry 
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refimcDis at Barrackpur—the and Grenadiers, the a^rd, 
the 3ith, and the 7«lh, vho shewed sinailaf exdieoient 
The Telegraph station was buint down, and night after 
night the officer's bunglows were set on fire. Two days 
before the arrival of the X9tb, an outbreak occuredat 
Barrackpur- One Mangal Pande, calling upon his com¬ 
rades, ordered the bugler to sound the assembly and 
fired his musket at a European Se^cant-Major. The 
native officer and men made no attempt to arrest him, 
but kepi quiet. Lieutenant Baugh galloped lo the spot, 
and Mangal Fande shot at bim hitting his horse. 
Numbers of excited sepoys rushed up on hearing the 
firing. General Heaisey then approached, and Mai^gal 
Fande turned bis piece upon himself and fell wounded. 
He was t hen secured and taken to hospital. The 
man recovered and both he and the officer lo charge 
of the guard were tried by Coun-Manial, condemned 
and ha^ed on the Sih and ssnd April respectively, in 
proence of all the troops. On the jtst March the 19th 
Begimenl from Baihampur arrived, and the order of 
disbandmenl was carried out in ihe presence cpf all the 
troops, but not with disgrace, as they were penitent The 
gath wns similarly disbonded but with disgrace. 

Chittagong:.—At this time, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Companies of the 34th Begiment Native Infantry were 
sutioned at ChitB^ng. They were noted for their good 
conduct, and they txpxts&ed their desire to be sent to 
Delhi to act against the insurgent regiments. All on a 
sudden, on the night of the i4lh November, 2857, they 
rose up, released all the prisoners frons the }ail, killed one 
dariandsB, carried away all the treasure and left the 
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station early next morning with three Government 
elephants^ amraunilion and Creasuie. On the 22 ad 
November, they crossed the river Fen: and entered 
the hills of the Raja of HiU Tipperah. The Raja 
arrested those irho lingered behind, and sent them Co 
the British authorities and they were executed. The 
amount of Government treasure taken by Che mutineers 
was Rs. 4,78,4675 of which only Rs 35,103 was recovered 
hy the authorities of Sylhctand Cachar and Rs. 17,641 
by the Magistrates of Chittagong and Tipperah. 

Dacca.—On the 26thNoveinbeT,the news of the mutiny 
of the Sepoys stationed at Chittagong reached Dacca. 
There the Sepoys stationed were two companies of the 
73rd Native Infantry, Before this, upon the arrival of 
the news of the outbreak at Meerut, an uneas/ feeling 
maoifested itself among the Dacca sepoys, and the Oov* 
ernment sent a force of a hundred men of the Indian 
navy for the proceclioo of the town. It was then thought 
proper that (he Dacca sepoys should be disarmed. Per' 
haps tbey bad been apprised of the intention, and were 
prepared to make resistance. The sentry fired his musket 
and killed a man. His example was followed by others, 
and a volley was hred on the sailors as they advanced. 
The sailors made a gallant chsige and the sepoys took to 
flight They concealed themselves in the jungles, and 
at last proceeded towards Maimaosing and Sylhet; but 
several of the fugitives were captured, brought in, and 
executed. 

In Behar, however, the miitiDy took a formidable 
aspect, and the districts that suffered were Tirhut, Patna, 
Shahabad, Oya and Cbanipamn. 
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Tirhut.—WhBD the news arrived in Jane, that Delhi 
was in the hands of the insurgents, the English residents 
and better class of natives of Behar showed causes of 
anxiety. About the third week of that month, Informa¬ 
tion was received by the authorities in Tirinit, that one 
Waris Ali, a police /nmadar, »id to be of the blood 
royal of Delhi, was in treasonable correspondance with 
certain Muhammadans at Patna. Waris AU was seised, 
lalceu to the station and hanged. On the foUowij^ 
morning, the troops broke out into open mutiny. They 
attacked the Treasury and Jail but were driveri o/t 
They then shifted to Aliganj Sewait in Saran. Ko further 
outbreak took place in Tirhut. 

PatDS'_The sepoys stationed at Dinapur consisted 

of the 7th, Sth, and 4olh Regiments of the Native 
Infantry. The ?th and Sth Regiments openly revolted 
and were shoitVy joined hy the 4olh. The majority of 
the Sepoys took to the river Son, and were safe across in 
Sfaahabad. Here they found a leader by name Kuar 
Singh, of Jagadispur, a Rajput of much influence, nearly 
80 years old. 

^ahabad.—The rebel army, consisting of about 2000 
sepoys and a multitude of armed insu^ents four times as 
numerous, marched on Arrah. They reached the town 
on the ayth July, and forthwith released all the prisoners 
in the jail, and plundered the Treasury. The European 
women and children bad already been sent away. The 
town was supplied with a garrison of fifty Sikhs, who 
hdd out for eight days, until rescued by Major 
Vincent Eyre on the 3rd August The hfajor pursued 
the rebel chief up to his residence at Jagadispur. His 
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stronghold was captured, and the grains he stored by 
Uking forcibly &om the vilJ^rs were re-distributed to 
them. 

Qya.'^When the news of the mutiny of the Pinapur 
sepoys reached Gya, the English residents grew appre¬ 
hensive, and the Commissioner gave orders for their 
withdrawal into the city of Patna. All the other Euro¬ 
peans went to Patna, hut the Magistrate Mr. Money 
secured the treasure consisting of 7 or g laM of rupees, 
took them to Calcutta by the Grand Tronic Road, as on 
all other sides there was apprehension of attack by the 
insurgents. He brought the treasure safe to Calcutta 
escorted by Captain Thompson and his party. 

Champaran,—The fateof Champaran was differeDt. 
The Twelfth Regiment of Irr^ular Horse was autioned 
at Sagauli, commanded by Major James Holmes. Up to 
the last be had full confidence in the fidelity of his mec. 
One day in July, when he was taking his afternoon drive 
accompanied by bis wife, be was attacked by a party of 
Sawan and butchered on the spot. At the sametime 
the remainii^ Europeans, bdudfng one little child, were 
also cut down. The regiraect broke out into an open 
mutiny of the worst kind. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THS RULS 07 THt BKITISfl CROWN. 


VlCRSiOYS &F TttClA. 


l.T,«G0VBM10MOr Bbhqal. 


1858. Bari Caootn^. 

it6i. Bari of EI!|lo. 

x864< Sic Jobo (Lord) Lavrr«no«. 

1889. Bari of Ma^. 

187B. Sari of Northbrook. 

Sail of LTtton. 
jdSo. Marquis of Ripoa. 
xSSf Lord DuSerio, 


]858. Sir Predariclc Halliday. 

Sir John Petor Grant. 
(883 Sir Cacil Boadon. 
jSdy. Sir William Grey. 

1871 Sir Geor^ Campbell. 
1874. Sir Richard Temple. 
187^ Si/ Ashley Eden. 

1882 Sic Rivers Thompson. 
1887. Sir Steuart B&yley. 


Sir FrederieX Halliday—When the mutiny was sup. 
pressed, the Act for the better Covemment of India was 
passed in 1858. By it the administration was transferred 
front (he Company to the Crowo. It enacted that India 
shall be governed by, and in the name of, the Queen of 
England, through one of her principal Secretaries, assisted 
by a Council of fifteen icanbers. The Governor-General 
received the title of Viceroy. On the ret November, 1858, 
at a grand iarbar held at AUababad, it was announced 
that the Queen had assumed the Government of India. 
Peace was proclaicned throughout India on the 3 th 
July, 1859. 
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The Covenanted Civil Serviee—Ai th« sametirne, 
the Covenanted Civil Service of India was thrown open 
to public competiiioD, among all natutal bora subjects 
of her Majesty; and the natives of India were admitted 
into the service. 

The Establishroent of Subnaivislons—The events 
of the mutiny necessarily caused things to be a good deal 
thrown back. 'Fhcrc ^vas in the Interior of Bengal, a slate 
of lawlessness and high-handedness. The ri^ and the 
influential men took the law into their o^vn hands by 
open violence, and the Lieutenant-Governor devoted his 
whole energy (o put down this evil One of the most 
iiQportant results of the measures taken >va$ the establish' 
ment of the sub-divisions of districts, in each of which an 
officer was placed io charge with powers of Ms^istrate 
and some other powers. This system was most deve¬ 
loped under the next Lieutenant*Govemor Sir John Peter 
Grant The Commissioner of Dacoity exerted his utmost 
to put do'vn dacoity, which was prevalent in many 
districts of Bengal. 

Coal in Bengal —The e»st«nce of coal-mine in 
Bengal was discovered in T774 by Mr. Heatly, who was 
at that time Collector of Chutid NdgpU' Palamow. 
It was actually worked in 1777- Mr. Jones first opened 
mines at Raniganj in 2815. In tSgo several collieries 
of considerable extent were flourishbg. The coal tract 
now known as the Raniganj field extends from a few 
miles east of the town of Raniganj to several miles west 
of the Barakhar river, the greatest length from east to 
west being about thirty miles, and the greatest breadth 
from north to south about eighteen miles. A Geologi* 
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aJ survey was undertaken in 1845, « thorough 

examloaclon of the Raniganj coal*fieid was made by the 
Geological Department during 1858^. There ate^ 
at present, also a few coal mines at work in the neighbour- 
iog districtt of tbe Chutii Nigput Division. 

XmproTement of Bengali Llterature.^The year 
1859.8© witnessed a further development of the liters* 
Sure of the country. The old-scbool poet Isvar Chandra 
Gupta died, and Michael Msdhu Sudan Datta appeared 
with his new form of poetry in blank verse. His 
Tilciecma Shamihav Kaiya was first published in the 
Eakashya SAndarvya which was followed by his cele¬ 
brated Mt^htadladfut Kahya. The other two contem¬ 
porary poets who achieved literary distinction are 
Babus Hem Chandra Baodyapadbyay and Kangalal 
Bandyapadbyay. 

Si? John Peter Grant (1859—62.)—On the end 
May, 1859 Sir John Peter Grant was appointed Lieuten¬ 
ant Governor of Bengal, in succession to Sir Frederick 
Hailiday, who retired on theisto/May, 1859, The 
provinces subject to the Lieutenant-Governor comprised 
at that time Bengal, Bebar, and Orissa, Assam, Cachar, 
Che Kasiah Hills, Arakan, tbe Oiulii Ndgpur territory, 
and the part of Sikim oltadied to Darjiling. They 
produced one-third of the gross revenue of the Empire. 

AdmlAiiTtrAtivd Ch&nges—In 1859 the offices of 
Msgistrare and Colleciw were again united. This reunion 
had been the sitbject of anxious deliberation in India for 
SK years, before it was finally resolved upon. The 
measure was strongly advocated by Sir Frederick Halil- 
day, by Lord Canning and was as strongly opposed by 
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Mr, Grani. It w'as sanctiooed by I/jrd Stanley who was 
then the SecreWr^' of Slate for lodia. At the saraetjme 
seven of the eight independent Joint-Magistracies already 
alluded to (seep. 155) wore raised to full MAgistracie': and 
Collectoraies. The district of Barasat was abolished and 
redufod to an ordinary sub-division. 

A Uacoity Commis^on was established for Bebar, A 
small gunboat was sent to cruise about b those Sunder- 
ban channels where the crime was most prevalent. 

Zemindari EevolutioiL^The Ztmwiays with whom 
the permanent settlements had originally been made, 
.were for the most part powerful men, whose authority 
extended over wide tracts of country, poUce and other 
powers being entrusted to them. Of these tracts they 
were by the settlement constituted the proprietors. But 
under the influence of debt and luisrnanagement, these 
large Zewindaries were speedily broken up. By the 
beginning of the present century, the greater portion of 
Hie estates of the Nadiya, Bajshahi Bishuupur, and 
Dinajpur Kajas had been alienated. The Bardwao 
estate was seriously crippled, and the Birbhum Zffm'ndsn 
was completely ruined. A host of smaller Zf/mndars 
shared the same fate. A complete revolution took place 
in the constitution and in the ownership of the estates. 

Creation of Under-tennres.—The Zemindars for 
the internal management of rheir estates created in large 
numbers under-tenures knows as paini tenures, and 
leased out extensive tracts on lor^ terms. Dependent 
ialukSy ^ntis, Maelasy and other similar fixed and trao^ 
fentble under-ienuies, existed before the settlement. In j 
addition to all these, the former Ciovemmeots, or the ‘ 
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Zemindars under those Govemirencs, gninred rent*free 
lands as religious endowments-grants which have since 
been recognised and confirmed by the English. 

Rent I^v of 1369 .—The old law gave great powers 
to the Zemindars, with a view to enable them to realise 
their rents ^m the tenants. Under the ht^tam (seventh 
Regulation) process, the person of the ryot could be 
seised In default; under the Rantham (fifth Regulation) 
procets> his property could be distrained. The powers 
thus exercised by the Zemindars themselves, were 
reduced by the Rent Act of iS5p. This Act while it 
afforded the remedy of a summary procesj, provided the 
g:roundi of enhancement. The rights of the ryots are 
at present more respected than they were; but on the 
other hand there is difficulty in quickly realising undis* 
puted rents by legal process. 

Sale Law of 1359 —At the sametime, in order to 
secure the punctual payment of the Government revenue, 
the sale lew of 1859 was passed. It is a very hard law. 
If the full revenue of an estate is not paid by sunset 
on the bsi day it is due, that estate at once becomes 
liable to sale for the arrear; and even If an estate has 
defaulted, either by accident or by misfortune, or by 
any other unfortunate cause, it is sold up, however small 
the anear may be. This rigorous law has brought ruin 
00 many Zemindars in Bengal. Many of the old oristO' 
cratic class have been reduced to insigniUcance, whereas 
men of ioforior position in society, possessiug mooey by 
trade or other means, have risen in the scale. 

Rallwaya.—The Eastern Bengal Railway Company 
was formed ID 1S57} and commeoced actual operations 
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in May, 1S59. It runs from Calcutta to Goalanda in 
Faridpur DtiUict The Calcutta and South Eastern 
Railway Company was incorporated in 1857, and 
the actual work of constructing the line commenced 
in 1859*60. 

Small Cau$© Courts.—The Small Cause Courts in 
Bengal were established by Sir John Peter Grant under 
AccXLIL of i860. 

Th® Hook-swin^ng:.—The hook-swinging at the 
festival of the Charuk Puja was suppressed by the use of 
the personal influence of tl^e Zemindars and maglscmies. 

Kuki Raids —At the beginning of x86c, the 
hill tribes who dwell in the Chittagong Hills behrecn the 
Kamafuli and tlie Fenny, left their mountain fastnesses 
and destroying the village of Raraghar, made a sudden 
desert on the plains of Tipperah. 187 persons were 
killed in the plains and too carried off as slaves. In the 
bills they killed about 300 persons and carried away 200 
more into captiv^. In the town of Commilkt even 
serious apprehensions of ao attack were for a time enter¬ 
tained. But the savages had no intention to face the 
attack of an organised body of troops. Before the 
military police had arrived upon the spot, the marauders 
had retired to the bills. In January, 186:, a force of 
military Police was sent against them and they were 
punished. The country was surveyed. 

Rising of the KasUhs.—This was followed by a 
rising among tbe Kasiahs of the Jianlla Hilts, to the 
north of the District of Sylbet and adjoining Caebar on 
the west This country came into British possession in 
i83S» voluntarily resigned 
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hi$ authority for t pcnsioa of 500 Rupees a month. In 
186a ic was resolved to impose a house-cax on the country 
u a token of British authority, TIte people resisted, 
were punished and the tax was paid. 

The Hill Tracts of Chittagong —By Act XX of 
i860, the portion of tl>e country called the Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong consisting of Siee $<)uare miles become a Non* 
regulation IMstrIct. It was put in charge of a luperinten* 
dent, who was at the same time Commandant of a Mflitory 
Police Battalion, whose duty it was to guard the frontier. 

Dealings with ChsSUclmGovernmdnt^In 1850, 
in consequence of the Raja of Sikim having seised and 
detained in coniinementtlid Superintendent of Darjiling, 
the Englislr took possession of the portion of Sikim lying 
CO the west of the Great Rartjic and to the north of the 
Ruman River, and forfeited the allowance of the Meha* 
ttja. Towards the close of 1860, the Sikim authorities 
aude constant raids on British territory. A military force 
was despatched, with the Hon’ble A. Eden os Envoy 
and Special Commissioner, They started for Daijiling 
on 2St February, t86i and reached Tamlung, the Sikim 
capical, on jst March. The Dewan who was t)ie real author 
of all aggression lied ; the forts were dlsnoantied and the 
old Rajn abdicated in favour of his son, and on the sdth 
March a treaty was made with the new Raja on fovour* 
able terms. I'he allowance forfeited in 1850 was res* 
Cored in 186 a as an “act of grace”; was increased to 
Ra 9.000 m x868, and to Rs, 1 a,000 in 1873 “on the 
undersunding that it was granted without any reference 
to the increased value of Darjiling, and purely as a mark 
of consideration for the Maharaja." 
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The IndigfO disturbances.—At ibis lime occurred 
the indigo dUturbaoces. Kunterous applicarions from 
the ryots were received by the Bengal Government, com¬ 
plaining of cmel oppressions practised upon them by the 
indigo planters, and of the compulsory cultivation of e 
crop, which entailed on them harassing, vexatious and dis¬ 
tasteful interference. A coromission was appointed to 
enquire into the whole matter, and measures were iahen to 
remedy the grievances of the ryots. Rai Dina Baudhu 
Mitlra Bahadur published his famous HU-Earfian, which 
created a great sensation at the time. It was translated 
into E&glish and sent to England. Rev. Long who 
published the English version of tl^ work was convicted 
by the Supreme Court and sentenced to imprisonment 
The Hon'ble Seton Kan who helped in Its circulation, 
and other civilians who were the friends and supporters 
of the natives gainst the indigo planters, incurred the 
odium of tbeir non*o(¥icial countrymen. 

Criminal Law.—Many acu were piL^sed during the 
administration of this Lieutenant Governor. Of these the 
most important were the Indian Penal Code, the Criminal 
Procedure Code and the Act for the Regulation of Police. 
The question of enacting a general Penal Code for India 
hod long been under consideration. In 1837 it was 
completed by Lord Macaulay. In 1851 a revised edition 
was prepared by Mr. Bethune. It was furthe revised 
in 1856 and was passed into law os the 6ih October, 
x86o. It came into force from jst January, :t 6 a. It 
superseded the Muhammadan law; and the employment 
of Muhammadan law ofEcera fo the Mu/fasil Courts was 
no longer necessary. 
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CreaUoa of New Police.—In i 36 i Ihe Police was 
esublished asaseparate department under the Magiatrate; 
and District Superintendents and Assistant Superinlen- 
dents of Police were appointed to discipline the force. 
An In8pecto^General and Deputy Inspftctori-General 
were placed at the head of the Police, to supervise and 
inspect the department. 

Issue of GoTomment Currency Notes.—On the 
xxih February, iSdx formal notice was served on the 
Baokt of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, withdrawing 
from them the privilege of issuing notes. On the lei 
March, xSda, Government Currency notes wore fint 
, Usued, through the agency of the three Presidency 
Banks. 

Sir Cecil Beadon (iSds-d?.)—Sir Cecil Beadon lue^ 
ceeded Sir John Peter Grant a* Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal on the ejrd April, x86a. 

The Ueutenani-GoTomop'a Council.—The Coun- 
oil of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for the purpose 
of making Lowe and Regulations was established in x8de 
by the GovernorGeneralln Council. The Lieutenant 
Governor is the President of the Council. He le em¬ 
powered to nominate twelve councillors, not less than one- 
third of whom must be non-official members. The 
authority of the Council extends over all the provinces, 
districts and places which are administered by the Local 
Government; but before any law comes Into force. It 
must have received the assent of the Goveroor-General of 
India as well as of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Queen's coin.—By Act XIII of i86«anevf 
style of coinage was provided The name of Her Majesty 
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was substituted for the East India Company, and ft was 
provided that the coins should bear a likeness oI Her 
Majesty and the inscription Victoria Queen on the ob* 
verec and on the reverse the designation of the coin with 
the word India. 

Honey order offices.—Money order offices were 
established in Bengal in November, 1862. 

Establishment of the High Court,—On the i 4 »h 
May, t86s, the High Court of Judicature in Bengal was 
established by Letters Patent. The Sadar and Supreme 
Couru were abolished at the sametime. The combined 
powers and authorities of the abolished courts, and their 
jurisdictions, both over the provinces and the Presidency 
town, were vested in the High Court. On the ist Janu¬ 
ary, 1866, fresh Letters Patent were issued, and further 
provision was made respecting the jurisdiction of the 
Court. In respect of civil justice, the High Court of 
Calcutta e«rdses an appellate, a legal and equitable, an 
ecclesiastical, an admiralty, and abankruptcy jurisdiction. 
The functions which in England have hitherto been divid¬ 
ed among dilTcrent courts, are here exercised in one 
Court and by the same judges. Qualified natives were 
permitted to be appointed as Judges of the High Cour^ 
and the Honble Sambhn Nath Pandit was the first 
Bengali Judge appointed. He was followed by the 
Hon'ble Dwarka Nath MIttra, and the Hon’ble Anukul 
Chandra Mukbopadhyay. 

M.A. De^e first conftrPdd—The degree of 
M. A. of the Calcutta University was in x 86 ^d 3 confer¬ 
red for the first time. 

Ind^ennus Schools.—Babu Bbudev Mukhetji was 
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appointed Additional Inspector of Schools under the 
scheme devised by the late Lieutenant*Govcmor, for the 
improvement of indigenous schoolsi by the offer of 
money rewards to the Gurus. District Training Schools 
were opened for the training of village Gurus. 

Kuch Boh&r —In 1863 a Commissioner was 

appointed for the Kueh fiebar State, during the minority 
of the Raja. It is bounded on the north and west by 
the new district of Jalpaigurl; on the south by Rangpur; 
and on the east by the unsurveyed portion of the district 
as far as the Jaldoka and Tuna rivers. Its extreme 
length east and west it forty milot, and the extreme 
breadth north and south isthiRy*iix miles. 

Kadlya and Bardwan Fever;—In i8<^3*d4 an epi* 
demic fever raged in the Nadiya and Bardwan districts, 
causittg much mortality. Sanitary measures were enforced 
but failed By tome it was attributed to filth and over* 
grown jungle, by the others to obstructed drainage, but 
none of the proposed theories explains the mystery. 
Some considered that this was the same type of fever 
which three hundred years before devastated the old city 
of Gaur,and desolated Mahmudpur of Sita Ram in 1836. 

Introduction of Municipalities.—The Municipal 
synem has been introduced into provinces of Bengal 
from the year 1863. Twenty-six years ago, the town 
of Calcutta was governed by three men appointed by 
the Government, who managed all its affairs ia municipal 
matters. By Act VI. (B. C.) of 1863 the municipal 
Government of the Town of Calcutta was vested in a 
Corporation under the title of ‘'the Justices of the Peace 
for the Town of Calcutta.” It came into operation on 
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the zst of July, i$63. Act III. (fi. C.) of z$64, was 
passed by which large towns io the interior were regu¬ 
lated. 

Ag^rioultur&l Exhlbitioo.—An Agriculrural Exhi¬ 
bition was opened at Alipux on the i 3 th January, 1864. 
The articles exhibited were, live Stock, Machioery and 
Impleoionts and Produce. It remained open for a fort¬ 
night. 

Cyclone of 1864 —On the srh October, 1Z64, ^ 
great cyclone Cook place, which caused a terrible des¬ 
truction of men, cattle, bouses and property. Only 23 
cut of the ip5 ships in the river escaped dam^. 

The District of Darjiling*.—The portions of the 
hills known as British Bhutan, was ceded by the Bhutiaa 
afier the Bhutia War in 1865, and annexed tc Darjiling. 
The district was placed under the charge of an ofScet 
called Superintendent, whose designation has since been 
changed Co that of Deputy Commissioner. 

The Cuprency Department of Calcotta—The 
Currency Department was established in Calcutta, and 
from xst January, 1866, the circulation of the Govern¬ 
ment Currency Notes has been made over to it. 

The Famine of 1866 —In the year r8dd Bengal was 
threatened with a severe scarcity. Prices of food grains 
Increased week by week, till they rose to more than 
double the ordinary rates. It became apparent chat 
absolute famine must ensue. The worst districts were 
the Cuttack Division (specially Puri) and Midnapur 
and the Behar Districts of Gya, Sbababad and Champa- 
ran, where there were great starvation and suffering 
and considerable mortality. A commission was appointed > 
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to inquire into the famine in Bengal and Orissa and 
much has been done to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar calamity. 

Rfig:i$tr&tlon of deods—The law for the registration 
of deeds was passed in 1866. A General Begisiry Office 
was established in Bengal and Registrars and Sub* 
Registrars, were appointed .in the interior of the 
country, 

Sir William Grey (1867—1871,)—Sir William Grey 
succeeded Sir Cecil Beadon as Ueutenan^Govemor of 
Bengal on the 33rd April, 7867, 

Appointment of Subordinate Judges.—In 1867 
the judges of the Small Cause Courts and the Brincipoi 
Sadar Amlni and Munsifi were amalgamated into one 
service. Small Cause Court Judges and Principal Sadar 
Amins have since been called indiiTcrently Subordinate 
Judges, and are eligible alike for Small Cause Court 
work or fo: the work of the ordinary Civil Court, 

The East India Irrlgfation Company.—Orissa has 
from time immemorial been visited by terrible famines 
from draught In the rainy season the rivers of tho 
country devastate the plains, while they fall to yield a 
proper supply in summer. From long before it wns In 
the ccmtcmplation of Government to take measures 
against the recurrence of these calami ties. In th e year 18d a 
the East India Irrigation Company was started for the 
execution of necessary works for the irrigation of Orissa, 
and the protection of the country from floods, They 
were, however, unable to carry out their projeer to com* 
pletion and on the jrst December, t8d8, the Government 
took over the whole canal works from the Company at 
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a cost of nearly 95 hks of rupees. The canals thus 
taken over from the Company and since coospleied are 
(1} The Hlgh-Uvel Canal, (a) The Kendrapara CanaJ, 
is) The Taldanda Canal, and {4^ the Mftcbhgaon Canal 
with their respective distributaries. 

The Orissa Canals.—The High Level Canal was 
designed to provide a navigable trade route between 
Cuttack, Baleshar, Mldnapur and Calcutta and also to 
irrigate the couwi> through whicJi it passes; the Ken¬ 
drapara Canal—to irrigate the high ground on the north 
or left bank of the Mahanadl, of the Chitartala and the 
Nun; the Taldanda CMal—to connect the city of 
Cuttack with the main branch of tlse Mohanadi within 
tidal range; the Machhgnon Canal—to connect Cuttack 
with the nwuih of the Devi river. AH the canals were 
proposed to keep on high levels. 

South BehftT G&n&ls.—The project of irrigating 
South Bebar, jo the districts of Shahabad, Oya and 
Patna, by a comprehensive scheme of canals, which 
should also be navigable, dates from 1S55, Active 
operations were commenced in 1869. It bas also been 
proposed ro extend it evenlually to Miraapur pn one 
side and to Monghyr on the other, The works 
now consist of the Eastern Main Canal, ihe Patna Canal, 
the Western Main Canal, the Arrah Canal and the Buxai 
Canal. There can be little doubt that these cojuls have 
conferred upon South Behar an entire immunity from 
future famines. 

Port Canning.—The idea of making a subsidiary 
port to Calcutta on the river Maila was started in 1855. 
In 186s ihe Port Canning Municipality was formed. In 
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1865 ihe municipality succMdftd m raising a debenture 
lean and the Port Canning Company which had been 
fonned subscribed about a lah of rupees. In March, 
i$6d, the Government of India consented to a loan of 
4>4 ^ohs of rupees on security of the property of the 
Municipality without Interesl, repayable In five years. 
The Company however &led and the rights of the 
municipality were purchased by the Government Since 
then the port has been practienUy abandoned. 

Visit of the Duke of Edinburgh.—Until this rime 
no prince of the blood royal had ever set foot in India. 
The Duke of Edinburgh came in 1869 bearing messages 
of motherly love from the Sovereign to her people. His 
visit awakened chords which had Iain mute since 
the overthrow of the Moghul dynasty. The people 
of Bengal gave a splendid reception to the Saltar 
Prince In Calcutta, such as had oever been witnessed 
before 

Ppeliminary Census.—No regular census had ever 
been taken of Bengal An experimental census was 
taken in some munIcipaJilles and towns in 1869, prelim I- 
nary to the general census of r87T, 

Retirement of Sir William Grey.—The I.ieutcn* 
Ml-GovemOTship of Bengal was filled by Sir WiDlam 
Grey, till xst March, 1871, when he made over the office 
to Mr. George Campbell. 

Sir George Campbell (1871—74)—Sir George 
Campbell was called to preside over the administration of 
Bengal, from the rank and file of the service, without 
having filled the posts which usually lead to so g^e^ 
an office. 
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His adminlstratton—From the beginning he deroied 
hia attention to the internal adminlsTralion of the pro¬ 
vince. He made the District Officer the head of each 
district. In hlw be centralised aU authority and made 
him the hand and eye of Governcoent. He was nude 
to control the working of all dci>artments and bring it to 
a common action. To him the civil surgeon, the district 
superintendeot of Police, the cnjpnccr, and a staff of 
assistants and deputies, exercising magisterial, executive, 
ar>d revenue functions were nil carefully subordinated. 
A new system of primary education for the masses was 
developed, the control and supervision of which he 
placed under him. A syseem of rural registration of 
deeds and documents wbs introduced and the district 
officer was made Its head under the title of Registrar. 

Census of 1871 .—A census of the whole country in 
great detail was for the first time taken in 1871. 

Assassination of the Viceroy and the Chief 

Justice._The roost striking and lamentable eveuts In the 

beginning of the year 1872 were the unhappy assas¬ 
sinations of two of the greatest men In the ccuotry— 
the Viceroy Earl Mayo, and the officiating Chief Justice 
Korman. Both the assassins were Muhammadans of 
Afghanistan. 

Chataetep of the British Rula—Yet it is a singular 
testimony to the stability of the British political system, 
chat it does not depend on any man, however exalted 
and however able. The assassination of the Head of 
law did not <auselhc slightest appreciable variation in the 
value of the public funds in the Calcutta market, and the 
administration of the country proceeded in the usual way. 


id 
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The Lushai Expedition,—in Nm ember, 1371, the 
Lushai expedition was undertaken to punish the serious 
raids committed by the frontier tribes called lAnhats or 
Kukis, located la the country between the Chittagong Hill 
Tracis and Caebar. Two stroi^ military columns tinder Brl- 
gadjer-Generals Bourebier and Broa-nlaw were organised 
and despatched from the Cachar and Cbilla|ong sides 
respectively. Each column was accompanied by a political 
officer in order to conduct negotiations and assist the 
commanding officer with hts advice and moke the neces* 
sary arrangements for boats, provisions, coolies The 
political officers deputed were Mr. J. W. Edgar c. i. b. 
and Captain I^wla The expedition was highly success¬ 
ful. Tbe northern column penetrated 193 miles from 
Cachar into the very heart of the Easlera Lushai country, 
reducing to submission the raost powerful chiefs. The 
arms taken from the sepoys who had been killed last year 
were surrendered, the fine imposed on the tribe was paid, 
hostages accompanied the force on its return and guaran¬ 
tees were given for the free passage through the country 
in future of Government agents. 'I'hc operations of the 
Chittagong column trere equally successful. I'he Syloo 
and Howlong tribes made unreserved submission agreeing 
to surrender aU their captives, abstain from raids, and give 
free passage to English messengers. The survey parties 
attached to each column succeeded in surveying topo¬ 
graphically d,5oe square miles of new country. 

The Garo Expedition.—in ihe Garo Hills, the inde¬ 
pendent rribes failed to give satisfaction for the murder 
of one of the survey establishment Captain La Touche 
moved forward with a Police fbree to press for surrender 
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of the murderers. The tribes surrendered and acknov* 
le<^ed British authority and eng^^fed to pay tribute. But 
no sooner be turned his back, than they came down 
again, massacred a number of the subject Oaros, and 
created much alarm even in the plains of Maicnansing. 
They were repressed and the panic allayed and many 
ge<^rapbical discoveries were mode. 

Road Cess Act of 1871 .—it must be temembered 
that the lands of Bengal have never been valued, after 
detailed measurement, for the purpose of assessing laod 
revenue. In order to provide a measure for this valua¬ 
tion, the Bengal Road Cess Act of 1871 was enacted- It 
has imposed rates on houses, mines and other immovable 
property which may in no case exceed one half anna 
in each rupee of the net profits of the land-holders, The 
fund thus raised, is intended lo construct and maintain 
the roads, canals and other means of communication in 
every district 

Pabna rent disturbances.—An unhappy result of 
the Road Cess Act was the rent disturbances of Pabna- 
Tbe Zemindars attempted to consolidate the cesses with 
the rents, and to obtain at the same time large increase 
of rent The ryots who have of Ute, learnt to show 
some independence of character and acquired some know¬ 
ledge of their rights, united for a common action. Thus 
an extensive ryots’ union was formed and rapidly spread- 
Tbey drculated a report that the Zemindart were to be 
abolished and they were to be the Queen’s ryots. Though 
there was no loss of life or very serious personal injury, 
there were serious breaches of the peace, a little plunder 
of property and'some old quarrels were worked off. But 
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pe&c£ 94$ conpleiely restored without railiUr; aid and 
tbe rioters were duly punished. The LieuieQS&t Gover¬ 
nor issued 4 pTOcUmation to warn the ryots against 
illegal action, while legal rights were recognised. 

The Economic Museum.—In order to obtain an 
adequate knowledge 0/ the products of the country the 
Kew Economic Museum was established in Calcutta. 

A Kew System of Native Civil Service.—Sir 
George Campbell carried into efTect tbe scheme for pro¬ 
viding eubordinate executive escablisbments under the’ 
Sub'divUiooal officers. The officers are called Sub-deputy 
Collectors and Kanongoes. He also introduced a system 
of special educadon and examination to fit a moa for a 
career in tbe native civil service. He also pledged that 
promotion to the higher appointments should be made 
only from among the passed men of proved abHity. 

Bardwan and RugU Fever.—In tbe year 1872,4 

terrible fever, causing much mortality, broke out again in 
Baidwan and Hugh, which gradually extended to Midru* 
pur and Birbhum. The causes of the fever are still a 
mystery. 

The flood of the Mahanadl.—A most disastrous 
Good occured in the Mabanadi in the rains of 1873, such 
4S had never before been expenenced. It lasted from 
the 281b June to the 7th July. The damage done to the 
irrigation works was nearly 5 laks of rupees. 

The Educational Policy.—The new system of pri¬ 
mary education for tbe masses was started and developed 
by Sir George Campbell. The teaching of Gymnastics 
in some of our Colleges and Schools was also intr^ 
duced by him. He gave great encour^ment to Muhaci- 
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madan education. He was considered hostile to h^ 
English education mnong the natives and the Bengali 
language suAercd a liiile at his bands. 

The F&iui&e of 1873 .—Owing to the badly'distribu* 
ted rainfall of 1873, there was a serious deiidency in ibe 
rice crop of that year. About the end of the year, matters 
assumed a gloomy aspect and some districts of Bengal 
and the whole province of Bchar were threatened wlti> 
famine. Sirflcorge CanipbcU took early nclice of the 
famine warnings, and devised measures to avert the 
threatening calamity. Early in tlie year 1873 he was 
associated with Sir Richard Temple in the administration 
of faroioe. The latter was deputed to Behar with full 
powers to direct and control the relief operations on the 
spot la February 1874, Government relief became 
fairly established. Relief operations, in the shape of 
taoWigglng, road-making, were opened j railways were 
commenced, embankments extended and large quantities 
of rice were imported. By the end of September tbe 
winter harvests and spring sowings were everywhere 
safe and the relief operations dosed. 

Retirement of Sir Georgre Campbell.^In April 
1874 Sir George Campbell retired from the Inian 
Service, with the view to enter upon a political career 
at home. 

Sir Richard Temple (1874-1876.)—On the 8th 
April, 1874, Sir Richard Temple was ^pointed to succeed 
Sir George CampbcQ as Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

Separation of A^sam.—On the 7 th of February, 
1874 tbe province of Assam waa separated from Bengal 
and created into a Chief Comcnissionersbip. Subsequeotly 
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on th« 17th of September, 1874, the district of Sylhet 
was slso annexed to Assam. 

Adinmistrati 76 Changres.—The policy of the Ben* 
gal Government to make the subdivision the unit of the 
administration was maintained and many new subdiri* 
sions were established. Changes were made in the 
boimdaries of jurisdictions of established districts. Tirbut 
was divided into two districts, Manafiarpur and 
bhai^ Murshidabad was ttansrerred from d\e Rajshalu 
to the Presidency Division and the remaining six db* 
cricts of die Rajshohi Division, as well as the districts 
of DoijiUng, Jalpaiguri and Kuch Behar were formed 
into a new Ccmmissionership, designated the *Kajshahi 
and Kuch Behar Division,’ 

Special Census.’^Immediatcly after the famine, a new 
census was taken in East Tirhut and In a part of the 
Samn district (North Behar), which showed s pcppulation 
larger by 15 per cent, in the former and much the same 
as previously returned in the latter. 

Statistical Reporter and Trade Statl^cs.—The 
monthly publication of die StaiitHcal Tit/>orUr was san& 
tioned and maintained for sometime. Itic registration 
of the river-borne irafSc was carried out in some riveo 
side stations. 

Destruction of Goalanda Terminus.—The East¬ 
ern Bengal railway was placed under a disadvantage 
owing to the destruction of its Goalanda terminus. The 
spur built up at a cost of nearly four laks of rupees for 
its projection was carried away by the stream of the 
Ganges. Much progress was made in the Northern 
Bengal State Bailway. 
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Land Reg:lstration Act, 1876 .^The maintenance 
of complete end outKoritatiTe register of all laoda m 
the Province of Bengal, with the names and shares of 
the ocuul possessors, was considered to be of great 
convenience both to the Government, to the landed pro* 
pnetors and to all classes of subordinate tenure^olders 
and rfota Accordingly the new Land Registration 
was introduced. This measure became law in August, 
1876, and all proprietors were required to register their 
names and interescs within six months from the ist 
Kovefnber following. 

L&nd revenue settlements.—in order to efibet a 
senlement of lands not settled under the principle of the 
permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, many survey 
parties were employed in different parrs of the Lower 
Provinces, during the years 1876 and following. The 
most important of them were neabad settlements of 
Chittagong, the settlemeot of the Govemmeat estate of 
Khorda in Orisoa and the operations carried on b the 
Western Doors, the Darjilir^ Terai, and the temporarily* 
settled estates of Majnammutha and Jallomutha in Mid* 
napur. In the Sontal Porgonabs, settlement opcrsiions 
were carried on for revised assessment and for fixity of 
tenure. 

Cyclone and storm-wave of 1876 .—On the night 
ofthe 8i$t October, 2876, a cyclone and storm*wave rook 
place which devastated the south-eastern districts of 
Bengal. The districts of Bokargunj, Koakhali and the 
islands of Daksbin Sabarpur, Hatia and Sondwip suffered 
tenibly. There were appalling destruction of life and 
property and serious injury done to the crops. The i 
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<alamity was followed by a terrible outbreak of cholera, 
vMi caused a mortality even greater than that of the 
atotm-wave itself The total loss of life, directly and 
iudirecily attributable to the cyclone, was neariy one and 
quartet iaks of souls. 

Visit of the Prince of Wales.—During the cold 
weather of x87S-76, Bengal was fortunate to welcome 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The visit of 
his Royal Highness created a sesnsation and interest in 
every part of Bengal .ind manifeslarions of loyally were 
displayed by ihe splendour of his receptio^ and the 
eagerness with which the well-fodo portion of the 
Dative community of every part of Bengal, (locked to 
Calcuta to have a sight of the Prince. Thu Heir-Appa- 
rent's visit called forth a burst of passionate loyalty 
such as had never attended the progress of any Delhi 
Emperor. 

Bengali Litepatnre —During the admimsaouon of 

this Lieutenant-Governor, the Bengali Vernacular lll^ 

cure and drama continued to flourish, Tnra CAant or 
the biography of Tara Bai was written by a respectable 
native lady- An improved style, free on the one hand 
from a pedantic use of Sanskrit words, and yet on the 
other hand enriching the language by words from the 
parent Sanskrit, was established by the efforts of the 
more distinguished Bengali authors, especially by Babu 
Baiddm Chandra ChaCtopadhyay. By the death of Mr. 
M. M. Dana and Rai Dina Bandbu Miilra Bahadur, 
Bengali literature suffered a great tosi 

Deputation of Sir Richard Temple.—Early in 
January. 1877, Sit Richard Temple was deputed by the 
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Goremoi-General in Council on specio) duty to the djV 
tressed districts in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, 
and the Hon’ble Ashley Eden was appointed to oSciate 
as Ueutenant'Governor of Bengal. 

Elective System in the Calcutta UmiiclpaJity. 
^101865 Che principle of assodatir^ a large number of 
the citizens, in the adroinistration of the municipality of 
the town of Calcurta, was introduced by vesung (he con¬ 
trol in the hands of tbe justices But all the justices 
were Government riomlnees, and $0 in theory it left tbe 
control as completely in the hands of tbe Covernment 
as before. Tn 1876 another step was tnken, and tbe 
system of election was introduced. 

Sir iUhley Eden (187 7-1883).—Subsequently Sir 
Eichaxd Temple having been appointed Governor of 
Bombay, Mr. Eden was conhrmed in tbe Lieutenaot- 
Govemorship of Bengal with effect from ist May, 1877. 

The Empress of India,—The ist of January, 1877 
will be ever memorable in the annals of Indian adminis¬ 
tration, for the assumption of the title of the Esirasss ov 
Inlia by Her Majesty the Queen. The ceremony was 
celebrated throughout Bengal by dariarj held at the 
head quarters of each of the divisional Commissioners. 
The sum of Ks. 40,000 was granted by the Government 
of India for public rejoicings, wliich was supplemented 
by public contributions. 3>o8a qpnvicted prisoners in 
Bengal were released and partial remissions of their 
sentences were granted to 5,863 more. Sixty-four debtors 
were also released from tire civil jails, the Government 
taking upon itself tbe responsibility of paying the claims 
for which they were detained, amounting to Es. 3,389. 
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A certain number of convicls, undei^oing senlences of 
transportalion at Port Blair and other penal setileinents» 
was also released. Certificaies of honor were also dis¬ 
tributed to those gentlemen who distinguished themselves 
by assisting in the administration, or otherwise rendered 
good service to Governcneni, 

Veraaoular Press Aot.—On the 14* March, 
the Vernacular Press Act was passed to improve tbe 
tone of the native press. This measure created a dis¬ 
content among the educated natives, who are largely 
instrumental in the fonuation of public opinion. 

Administrative Changes.—During the same year, 
the management of the affairs of the c.'t-King of Oudh 
and of the Mysore Princes was transfetred to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal Tbe post of the Politi^l Agent of 
Hill Tipperah was abolished, and a Kative Assistant 
Politital Agent was stationed at Agartola, subordinate to 
the Magistrate of Tipperah, who was made 
Political Agent The district of Maldah was transferred 

from the jurisdiction of the District and Sessior^s Judge 
ofDInajpurto that of the Sessions Judge of Pajshahi. 
In May 1879, Pabna and Bogra were formed into a 
judgeship with head quarters at Pabna. 

The license Tax.—WUha view to raise an addition, 
ai revenue to meet charges necessary for the prevention 
and mitigation of famines, .a license^ax on ^dcs, deal¬ 
ings and industries was introduced. The minimum pr> 
fits mode liable to assessment were Rs. 250. Subsequently 
a new License Tax Act was passed, in which the mitunuun 
j^ssessable income was fixed at Rs 500. 

Kaithl Character.—Sir Ashley Eden substituted the 
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Kaiibi for the Persian character m the lo^ Courts and 
offices of Bchar, which gave generai satisfectioci 

Statutory Civil Service.—-'fhe Supreme Oovemnent, 
in order to provide for the regular and periodical appoinl- 
ment of Kaiives of India to the Covenanted Civil Ser¬ 
vice tinder statute 33 Vic. chapter 3., issued a set of 
rules. Effect was given to them and Che first appoini- 
menc in the Statutor)' Civil Service was made in 1878. 

Barjilmgr Tramway.—Under the pairon^e of Sir 
Ashley Eden, the Darjiling Tramway was commenced 
in April, 1879. 

Bengali Additional Judge.—During the year 
i879<8o an addidonal judgeship was aeated for the dis¬ 
tricts of Bardwan and Bankura and a Bengali sub>judge 
was selected for the pest 

Deputation of Sir Ashley Eden.—Sir Ashley 
Eden having been selected to preside ov'er the Commis¬ 
sion appointed by the Supreme Govemraent, to enquire 
into and report on the organization of the army in India, 
the office of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was. 
during his absence from the middle of July to the com¬ 
mencement of December, 1879, filled by Sir Steuart. C 
Bayley, Chief Commissioner of Assam, who retained 
also charge of the Assam administration. 

Thd Police Gazette.—Early in the year 18S0, the 
publication of the Police Gazette in three languages 
English, Bengoli nnd Hindi was sanctioned and the 
departure of every professional chief is now notified in it 

Th8 Bhutla Raid—On the 20th March, i$ 3 o, s 
raid was mode by a email band of Bbutias on a village 
in British terrtory, and one man, two women, and three 
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children were carried od* to Bhutan. Measures were at 
once taken to protect the vill^ers and it appeared from 
enquiries that the raid had been committed private 
individuals in Bhutan. According to the treaty with 
Bhutan, Deb Baja was asked to arrest the raiders and 
surrender them to the British authority, as well os to 
restore the six persons taken away by them. 

Census of 1881 ->In j88i a census was taken for 
Bengal, and though Assam formed no part of it now, 
the population increased sirree 1871 from 6,37,05,718 to 
6,95,36,861 or xo'8 per cent. 

RoTlsion of the Educational Department.— 
During the administration of Sir Aibley Eden, the orga- 
nizacton of (he educational department was revised. The 
inspecting staff waa strengthened by the appointment of 
Assistant Inspectors iir tbe four largest circles. A graded 
system of appointment was for the first time introduced 
for the subordinate officers of the department, 

AdTAUC^ment of the People.—The Bengali Htera* 
ture and drama have continued to fimirish beyond hope, 
and tbe cultivation of science made great strides. The 
English educarioo has been largely extended and greatly 
improved I( has commenced to bear fruit Authors 
and Scholars have multiplied who are of no mean repute. 
Many of the natives have raised themselves in all mental 
qualities to a level with the Englishmen. Many of 
them have occupied executive and judicial appointments 
and they have been found to discharge their dudes with 
integrity and ability. 

Postal Department.—Various measures for the 
improvemeot of tbe postal department were developed. 
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Post offices and leceivbf booses in the interior were 
multiplied, clieaper ^enu were employed for the charge 
of small offices and the sTStem of rural deLvery received 
further development and eKteosion. The Zemindari'pcs: 
was o^nised on a satisfactory' footing. On the ist 
Jaouarj, i 82 e, the mone/'Order system was transferred 
from the treasuries (0 the post offices. Post-cards were 
also introduced to the great convenience of the general 
public. 

Dep&rture of Sir Ashlep Eden.—Sir Ashley Bden 
held the reins of the Bengal Government for the full 
period of five years, the whole of which was marked by 
the financial and ogricuUuxal prosperity of the country. 
He left the shores of Bengal to join his appofatmeot 
as a Member of the India Council. 

Sir 111 vers Thompson (] 83 »*i 386 .)-^ir Rivers 
Thompson assumed office on the 24tb April, i 38 z. It 
was during the first year cf his administration that the 
provincial contract system was in force. 

Lord RIpo)i*5 Boforms.—Lord Ripon was now the 
Viceroy of India, a man of grand liberal views, posses¬ 
sing a wide and sincere sympathy with the people of 
the country, Under his auspices, Bengal witnessed the 
introduction or developnaent of changes of such adminis¬ 
trative and financial importance, that it may foirly be 
said to have opened a new chapter in the history of 
Bengal. By repealing the Vernacular Press Act, he 
set free the native journals to make a free and forr 
discussion of public questions. His scheme of Local 
Self-Government gave a new political life to Che natives 
of India With a view to fit the pe^le for the safe 
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exercise of Che rights he conferred, he appointed an 
Bducation CoQimiasion to take up measures in hand) 
to spread high education on a broader basis. Against 
the wishes of many Ei^ishmen, he appointed the 
Hon'ble Eamesh Qtandra Mittra to net os Chief Justice 
of the Calcutta High Court, He tried to e<)uali2e the 
native and the English races and to give the native 
Magistrates tlie jurisdiction over British born subjects. 
This was the origin of the celebrated Ilben Bill agiutlon. 
The Englishmen displayed an universal exbilution of 
race insolence, and assumed ardcude wliich is cbarac* 
terised by their dislike to the educated Duf^lis. Kis 
Finance Minister Sir E^’clya Baring was also a man 
possessed of noble feelings, and of a heart bent upon 
doing good to the people. He took off the import duties 
00 cotton goods and the whole import customs with tew 
eiccepiioos were abolished. 

The Qbert Bill Agitation.—I>uring the llbeit bill 
agitation^ Sir Bivers Thompson sided with his own 
countrymen, and became unpopular with the natives 
of the country. 

Straitened Condition of the people—The five 
yuars of plenty, which marked the rule of Sir Ashley 
Kden, ^rere followed by three years in succession of scanty 
and uneven rainfall, Though there had been no actual 
distress, in many districts the resources of the poorer 
clashes were wholly exhausted and their circumstances 
becanie straitened. 

Executive Reforms.—Sir Risers Tliompson crented 
a new department by the name of Agricultural Depan- 
ment. He published the rules for the admission of the 
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natiTes of Bengal to the higher grades of the Opium 
Deportment. The elective system r?as introduced into 
municipalities, and the provisions of local stlf^ovemment 
were extended to n large portion of the Province. 
District and I^ocal Boards vreto csmbltshod, having piwcrs 
and duties in many matters of public Imprest and utility. 

A system of public examination w.as introduced to fill up 
vacancies in tJic Statutory Civil Service and irt the 
Subordinate Kxecutive Service. 

Such Bshap St&te made OTer—The State of Kitcli 
Bchar, which bad been under the administration of the 
Bengal Government for a period of about ao years, was 
given ov^ to the cha^ of Maharaja Nri\>endra Namwn I 
Bhup Bahadur, on his attaining majority in OctobuT, 
18S3. 

Calcutta International Exhibitiozk.’-In the year 
1883-44 .an international exhibition was held in Calcutta. 

It was the first undertaking of its kind in Indio. It was 
opened by Lord Ripon on the 4th Deoomber, 1883, and was 
closed also by the same viceroy on the roth March, 18&4. 
This Exhibition was no doubt, instrumental in spreading 
a wider knowledge of the raw products of India among 
the manufacturers of Europe and Australia, and in 
acquainting the population of thU country with tlic capa* 
bilities of European machinery, but the country' ilaulf 
does not seem to be benefited by it The manufactures 
of the country will still more decay, if the people 
depend on European manufiicturers and do not loam to 
produce thero irt the country. 

The Beng’al Tenancy Act—The Bengal Tenancy 
Aa came into operation in 2885. The object nf the 
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Act is to prerent too great a rise ir» rents. It recognises 
the rights of the cuW?atOT8 in the soil which they have 
long tilled, and the rents of such hereditary tenants can- 
oot be raised above fair rates fixed by the Courts. 
Within a hundred years the demand of land has increased 
$0 much, and the number of cultivators has grown so 
la^e» that in some districts they will offer any rent for 
a piece of ground. Tonnerly the landlords hod to tempt 
husbandmen to settle on their estates, by giving them 
land at low rates, and sometiooes by allowing them addi* 
tional expenses for their cattle and plough or the coses 
for raising their houses. At present the manufacturers 
and aicisaos of the conntry, failing to compete with the 
superior productions of the European Uaebinery, have 
recourse to cultivation. Thus the general mass of the 
people of Bengal have turned agriculrurisU who are solely 
to depend on the produce of the land. During the 
year 1886, the cadastral survey and settlwnent operations 
under the Act were undertaken In the Muaaflarpur 
district as an experimental measure. 

Hallway Extensions.—within the last thirty years 
many railway cxietisions have lieen effected throughout 
the province, providii^ easy mode of communication to 
the people. The East Indian Railway, which connects 
Bengal with the Upper Provinces, is now the property 
0/ the Imperial Government, and is worked through the 
Ggency of a company. The Eastern Bengal Railway, 
between Calcutta and Goalanda, lapsed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1884, having previously been the pro¬ 
perty of a company. The Calcutta and South-Eastern 
Railway is also the property of Government. The 
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Patoft Gya Railway though a Govamoontline, ha$ bi^er* 
CO been worked through the ^ency of the Eo^ Indian 
Railway Company. The Bengal Central, Bengal and 
Korth*Westem, Tarakeswar, Dar]iling*Hinia)ayan and 
Deogorh lines are the property of limited liability com* 
panics. A branch of the East Indian Railway has been 
opened from Banklput to the bank of the Ganges at 
Digba Ghat The Hugh River has been crossed at 
Nailtatibya bridge, connecting the Bast Indian and 
Eastern Bengal Railways. Diamond Harbour, which 
maybe considered as the actual mouth of tho Hugh 
has been connected with Calcutta by a branch of the 
Calcutta and South*Eastem Railway. An entirely new 
line has been constructed, connectirtg Narainganj, Dacca 
and Maimansingh. A swift railway steamer now mns 
butwoen Narainganj and Goatandsi The Assam coolie 
traffic has' beeri greatly facilitated hy the construction 
of the Kauniya-Dharla lino. The TIrhut System has 
been extended in three directions througb^t the districts 
of Darbhanga and Cbamparan, The Asaain*Behar sys* 
tern is an extension of the Northern Bcj^l System of 
metro gauge railways into the Puniah and Dinajpur 
districts, and will, when completed bring Behar and 
Western Bengal into direct communication nia Sahibs 
gonj on the Bast Indian Railway with Darjiling and 
Assam. 

Postal and Telegraphic STStem.—The postal 
system considerably developed, and in order to give 
telegraphic facilities to the people, combined post and 
telegraphic offices were opened in difterent parts of the 
province, 
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Stamp Revenue.—The administration of the stamp 
duty is an iraportant source of revenue. . The levy of 
it dates from 1797. The original mcasura was a small 
matter, its object being 10 provide for the deficiency 
occasioned in the public revenue by the cibolition of the 
Police tat It has gone on expanding. From a yield 
of 2J AjAj in 1840-41 it rose in rapid strides to about 
jx laks In 1859-do and to 130 in 1884*85. The 
later development of the revenue being due to the opera¬ 
tion of the Indian Stamp Act of 1879 and the Court 
Fees Act of 1870. 

Political Revolution.—Mr. Lai Mohan Ghosh went 
to England, and stood as a liberal candidate far the 
representation of the I><ptfcrd borough, In order to secure 
a seat in Parliament Though ultimately he failed to 
enter Parliament, he paved the way for the future 
leaders of the country and opened the door for a political 
revolution now taVing place io India. 

National Confess.—About the end of t 886, the 
second National Congress was held in Calcutta, The 
object of the Congress is to do good, substantial, and 
solid work for the benefit of our common country. 
Whether any immediate good comes from the Congress 
or not, it has afforded an opportunity for the meeting of 
the best intellects and best hearts among our country, 
men in various parts of India. The glorious indication 
of the National Congress is, that people of all p.*irts of 
India have combined with a common purpose of improv* 
ing the wellare of the niotlicr country. 

Loss of Ber^U literary men,—During the last 
five years almost all the disiii^lshed men who laboured 
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